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Pe Le Le Fe Be Se Fe Se Te 

HE curious episode 
gq in the London Ghetto 

last winter, while the 
epidemic of smallpox was 
raging, escaped the attention 
of the reporters, although in 
the world of the board-schools 
it is a vivid memory. But 
even the teachers and the 
committees, the inspectors 
and the board members have 
remained ignorant of the part 
little Bloomah Beckenstein 
played in it. . 

But to explain how she 
came to be outside the school 
gates instead of inside them 
we must go back a little and 
explain her situation both 
outside and inside her school. 

Bloomah was probably 
Blume, which is German 
for flower, but she had 
always been spelled Bloomah 
in the school register, for 
even board-school teachers 
are not necessarily familiar 
with foreign languages. 

They might have been 
forgiven for not connecting 
Bloomah with blooms, for 
she was a sad-faced child, 
and even in her tenth year 
showed deep, dark circles 
round her eyes. But they 
were beautiful eyes, large, 
brown and soft, shining with 
love and obedience. 

Mrs. Beckenstein, how- 
ever, found neither of these 
qualities in her youngest 
born, who seemed to her 
entirely sucked up by the 
school. 

“In my days,’’ she would 
grumble, ‘‘it used to be God 
Almighty first, your parents 
next and school last. Now 
it’s all a red mark first, your 
parents and God Almighty 
nowhere. ”” 

The red mark was the 
symbol of punctuality set 
opposite the child’s name in 
the register. 

To gain it she must be in 
her place at nine o’clock to 
the stroke. 

A moment after nine and 
only the black mark was 
attainable. Twenty minutes 
to ten and the duck’s egg of 
the absent was sorrowfully 
inscribed by the recording 
angel, who in Bloomah’s case 
was a pale pupil-teacher in 
eye-glasses. 

But it was the banner 
which loomed largest on the 


DRAWN 


school horizon, intensifying Bloomah’s anxiety | marching to a band instead of painfully plod-|no school hours. 


and her mother’s grievance. 


“T don’t see nothing,’ Mrs. Beckenstein | 


iterated, ‘‘no prize, no medal, nothing but a 
red mark and a banner.’’ 
The banner was indeed a novelty. 
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IN TWO PARTS. 


BY 6B. J. ROSENMEYVER. 


PART ONE. 


““BLOOMAH BECKENSTEIN, GO HOME!" 


ding. 


And the desire to keep it became a passion | 
| and the watch-dog when Mrs. Beckenstein went 


to the winners. The little girls strained every 
nerve never to be late or absent; but alas! some 


It had | mischance would occur to one or another, and it 
not unfurled itself in Mrs. Beckenstein’s young | 


passed, in its purple and gold, to some more 


days, nor even in the young days of Bloomah’s | strenuous or luckier class in another section of 


married brothers and sisters. 
As the worthy matron would say, ‘‘There’s | 
heen Jack Beckenstein; there’s been Joey 
Beckenstein; there’s been Briny Beckenstein ; 
there’s been Benjy Beckenstein; there’s been | 
\da Beckenstein; there’s been Becky Becken- 
tein,—God bless their hearts!—and they all | 
‘rew up scholards and prize-winners and a| 
credit to their queen and their religion without 
this meshuggas [madness] of a banner.’’ 
Vaguely Mrs. Beckenstein connected the | 
‘legenerate innovation with the invasion of the | 
‘hool by ‘‘ furriners’’—all these hordes of | 


| the building, turning to a funeral banner as it 


disappeared dismally through the door of the 
cold and empty room. 

Wo to the late comer who imperiled the 
banner. The black mark on the register was 


a snowflake compared with the black frown | 


on all those childish foreheads. As for the 
absentee, the scowls that would meet her return 
not improbably operated to prolong her absence. 

Only once had Bloomah’s class won the 
trophy, and that was largely through a yellow 
fog which hit the other classes worse. 





Bloomah was likewise the 
errand girl of the establishment, and the por- 
tress of goods to and from the tailoring houses, 


shopping or pleasuring. 

‘*Lock up the house!’”’ the latter would cry, 
when Bloomah tearfully pleaded for that course. 
**My things are much too valuable to be locked 
up. But I know you’d rather lose my jewelry 
than your precious banner.’’ 

When Mrs. Beckenstein had new grandchil- 
dren,—and they came frequently,—Bloomah 








as a lamb who had escaped 
from the lions’ den, and must 
be the object of their venge- 
ful pursuit, while on Bloom- 
ah devolved the duties of 
shepherd and sheep-dog. 

It was in the midst of 
all these diverse duties that 
Bloomah tried to go to school 
by day and do her home 
lessons by night. 

She did not murmur against 
her mother, although she oft- 
en pleaded. She recognized 
that the poor woman was 
similarly distracted between 
domestic duties and turns at 
the machines up-stairs. 

Only it was hard for the 
child to dovetail the two 
halves of her life. At night 
she must sit up as late as 
her elders, poring over her 
school -books, and in the 
morning it was a fierce rush 
to get through her share of 
the housework in time for the 
red mark. In Mrs. Becken- 
stein’s language: ‘* Don’t eat, 
don’t sleep, boil nor bake, 
stew nor roast, nor fry, nor 
nothing. ’’ 

Her case was even worse 
than her mother imagined, 
for sometimes it was ten min- 
utes to nine before Bloomah 
could sit down to her own 
breakfast; and then the 
steaming cup of tea served 
by her mother was a terrible 
hindrance, and if that good 
woman’s head were turned, 
Bloomah would sneak toward 
the improvised sink, —which 
consisted of two dirty buck- 
ets, the one holding the clean 
water being recognizable by 
the tin pot standing on its 
covering-board,—where she 
would pour half her tea into 
the one bucket and fill up 
from the other. 

When this stratagem was 
impossible, she almost scald- 
ed herself in her gulpy haste. 
Then how she snatched up 
her satchel and ran through 
rain or snow or fog or seoreh- 
ing sunshine! Yet often she 
lost her breath without gain- 
ing her mark, and as she 
cowered tearfully under the 
angry eyes of the classroom, 
a stab at her heart was added 
to the stitch in her side. 

It made her classmates only 
the angrier that, despite all 
her unpunctuality, she kept 
a high position in the class, 
even if she could never quite attain prize rank. 

But there came a week when Bloomah’s 
family remained astonishingly quiet and self- 
sufficient, and it looked as if the banner might 
once again adorn the dry, scholastic room, and 
throw a halo of romance round the blackboard. 

Then a curious calamity befell the class. A 


| girl who had left the school for another at the 


end of the previous week returned on the 


| Thursday, explaining that her parents had 


| decided to keep her in the old school. 


An 


| indignant heart-cry broke through all the disci- 


would be summoned in hot haste to the new | 


scene of service. 
occasions, thus conceived : 

Dear Mother. A son. Send Bloomah. Briny. 

Sometimes these messages were mournfully 
inverted : 

Dear Mother. Poor little Rachie is gone. 
Bloomah to your heart-broken Becky. 


Send 


saucy For Bloomah was the black sheep that spoiled | Occasionally the post-card went the other 
“ussian, Polish and Roumanian Jews flying | the chances of the fold—the black sheep with | way: 


Curt post-cards came on these | 


"? 


pline: ‘‘Teacher, don’t have her! 

From Bloomah burst the peremptory com- 
mand : 

**Go back, Sarah!’’ For the unlucky children 
felt that her interval would now be reckoned 
one of absence; and they were right. Sarah 
reduced the gross attendance by six, and the 
banner was lost. 

Yet to have been so near incited them to a 
fresh spurt. Again the tantalizing Thursday 


was reached before their hopes were dashed. 
This time the breakdown was even more 
cruel, for every pinafored pupil, not excluding 


‘tom persecution, who were sweeping away | the black marks. Perhaps those great rings| Dear Becky. Send back Bloomah. 
; ‘ie good old English families, of which she | round the eyes were the black marks incarnate, | mother. 


onsidered the Beckensteins a shining example. The care of her elder brother Daniel was also 


Your loving 
| 


What did English people want with banners 
id such like foreign gewgaws ? 
The banner was a class trophy of regularity | 
id punctuality. It might be said metaphori- | 
lly to be made of red marks, and indeed its 

ound hue was purple. 
lhe class that had scored the highest weekly 
erage of red marks enjoyed its emblazoned 

‘lendors for the next week. It hung by a} 
rd on the classroom wall, amid the dull drab 

“ps, a glorious sight with its oaken frame 

ud its rich-colored design in silk. Life moved 
a chivalrous music, lessons went more easily 

' presence of its proud pomp. It was like 


sins of omission. 

Yet these sins of omission were virtues of 
commission elsewhere, for if Bloomah’s desk 
was vacant, it was only because Bloomah was 


| so morbidly did the poor child grieve over her 


| 


part of Bloomah’s burden, and in the evenings 
she had to keep an eye on his street sports and 
comrades, for since he had shocked his parents 
by dumping down a new pair of boots on the 


slaving at something that her mother considered | table, he could not be trusted without super- 


more important. 

**The Beckenstein family first, the workshop 
second and school nowhere !’’ 
have retorted on her mother. 

At home she was the girl of all work. 
the living-rooms she did cooking and washing 
and sweeping; in the shop above, whenever a 
hand fell sick or work fell heavy, she was 
utilized to make buttonholes, school hours or 





Bloomah might | Beguiled 


In 


vision. 

Not that he had stolen the boots—far worse! 
by a card cunningly printed in 
Hebrew, he had attended the evening classes 
of the Meshumodim, those converted Jews 
who try to bribe their brethren from the faith, 
and who are the bugbear and execration of the 
Ghetto. 

Daniel was thereafter looked upon at home 











|down her cheeks over the dark rings. 
| were thus haled off ere she had received two 


Bloomah, was in her place, red-marked. 

Upon this saintly company burst suddenly 
Bloomah’s mother, who, ignoring the teacher, 
and pointing her forefinger dramatically at her 
daughter, cried: 

‘*Bloomah Beckenstein, go home!’’ 

Bloomah’s face became one large red mark, 
at which all the other girls’ eyes were directed. 

Tears of humiliation and distress dripped 
If she 
hours’ of secular instruction her attendance 
would be canceled. 

The class was confusion. ‘* Fold 


all in 











arms!’ cried the teacher, sharply, and the 
girls sat up rigidly. Bloomah obeyed instine- 
tively with the rest. 

‘*Bloomah Beckenstein, do you want me to 
pull you out by your plait ?’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Beckenstein, really you mustn’t come 
here like that!’’ said the teacher, in her most 
ladylike accents. 

“Tell Bloomah that,’’ answered Mrs. Beck- 
enstein, unimpressed. ‘‘She’s come here by 
runnin’ away from home. There’s nobody but 
her to see to things, for we are all broken in 
our bones from dancin’ at a weddin’ last night 
and comin’ home at four in the mornin’ and 
pourin’ cats and dogs! If you go to our house, 
please, teacher, you’ll see my Benjy in bed. 
Ile’s given up his day’s work; he must have 
his sleep. He earns three pound a week; he 
can afford to be in bed, thank gracious! So 
now then, Bloomah Beckenstein! Don’t they 
teach you here, ‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother ?’ ’’ 

Poor Bloomah rose, feeling vaguely that 
fathers and mothers should not dishonor their 
children. With hanging head she moved to 
the door, and burst into a passion of tears as 
soon as she got outside. 

After, if not in consequence of, this behavior, 
Mrs. Beckenstein broke her leg, and lay for 
weeks with the limb cased in plaster of Paris. 
That finished the chances of the banner for a 
long time. Between nursing and house man- 
agement, Bloomah could scarcely ever put in an 
attendance. 

So heavily did her twin troubles weigh upon 
the sensitive child day and night that she 
walked almost with a limp, and dreamed of her 
name in the register with ominous rows of black 





S a rule apple-trees that come 
up wild bear fruit that is 
either sour or else bitter-sweet, 

hard and acrid. All such trees need 
to be budded, or grafted and culti- 
vated, to be of any value to man. It 
is only once in a million times that a 
really good apple comes up as natural 
fruit. 

The value to the world of such a 
choice apple may be enormous. The 
Baldwin, for example, which first 
appeared growing wild in a Massa- 
chusetts town, could hardly be reck- 
oned to-day as worth less than two 
hundred millions of dollars. We can 
bud and graft and cultivate, but we 
cannot be sure of propagating a new 
apple. 

The Wild Rose Sweeting was named 
by Miss Alice Linderman, a young 
lady from Philadelphia, who had come 
to our Northern hill country in the vain 
hope of recovery from advanced lung 
disease. She named it from the wild- 
rose tint on one cheek of the apple. 

The tree was discovered by Willis 
Murch, a youthful neighbor, who kept 
the secret of it to himself as long as he 
could, for his own benefit. He was 
sufficiently generous to give some of 
the apples to Miss Linderman, but he 
demanded a cent apiece from the rest 
of us. He even asked four cents 
apiece after the fame of the apples 
spread abroad. 

The year after he discovered the tree 
Willis carried a bushel to the county 
fair, and began peddling them at a cent apiece. 
Nearly every one who bought an apple came 
back for more. Willis raised the price to three 
and four cents. Presently a gentleman who 
had bought two came back and took the last 
ten in the basket at a dollar. 

This fact shows better than any description 
could what a really luscious apple it was. There 
was that in the flavor of it that impelled people 
to get more at any cost. The Wild Rose Sweeting 
more nearly resembled the Sweet Harvey than 
any other apple to which I can liken it. 

The flavor was like that of the Sweet Harvey 
thrice refined, perhaps rather more like the 
August or Pear Sweeting; and it melted on the 
palate like a spoonful of ice-cream. 

It will not seem strange to those who know 
something of the “‘apple belt’’ of New England 
that apple-trees, even good ones, should be 
discovered growing wild in back pastures and 
secluded openings in the woods. 

Oxford County, Maine, abounds in wild 
apple-trees. By looking about a little the farmer 
there can readily pick up enough young trees 
growing wild to set an orchard. They spring 
up everywhere. For this is one of the world’s 
natural apple regions. West, north and northeast 
of our neighborhood rose irregular, wooded hills ; 
and extending back among them was a valley, 
down which ran a brook, abounding in trout- 
holes at the foot of ledges and large rocks. 

At one time the land here was cleared, but 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





ciphers. ‘They stretched on and on to infinity. 
In vain did she turn page after page in the 
hope of a red mark. The little black eggs 
became larger and larger, till at last horrid 
horned insects began to creep from them and 
seramble all over her, and she woke with 
creeping flesh. Sometimes she lay swathed 
and choking in the coils of a black banner. 

And to add to these worries, the school- 
board officer hovered and buzzed round, threat- 
ening summonses. 

But at last she was able to escape to her 
beloved school. The expected scowl of the 
room was changed to a sigh of relief. Extremes 
meet, and her absence had been so prolonged 
that reproach was turned to welcome. 

Bloomah remorsefully redoubled her exer- 
tions. The hope of the banner flamed anew in 
every breast. But the other classes were no 
less keen. A fifth standard, in particular, kept 
the banner for a full month, grimly holding it 
against all comers, came they ever so regularly 
and punctually. 

Suddenly a new and melancholy factor entered 
into the competition. An epidemic of small- 
pox broke out in the East End, with its hap- 
hazard effects upon the varying classes. Red 
marks and black marks, medals and prizes, all 
was luck and lottery. The pride of the fifth 
standard was laid low—one of its girls was 
attacked, two others were kept at home through 
parental panic. A disturbing insecurity as of 
an earthquake vibrated through the school. In 
Bloomah’s class alone—as if inspired by her 
martial determination—the ranks stood firm, 
unwavering. 

The epidemic spread. The Ghetto began to 
talk of special psalms in the little synagogues. 


SWEELING 


BES) 











DRAWN BY 
SEARS GALLAGHER. 


HE WAS SITTING SO STILL THAT THE SQUIRREL 


RAN CLOSE UP TO HIM. 


being stony and rough, it had been used for 
pasture, and was partly overgrown with bushes. 
There were thousands of young wild apple-trees 
here, scrubby and thorny, where cattle had 
browsed upon them. 

We all went fishing in this brook, spring, 
summer and fall. Far up the valley, at a point 
where the brook flowed over a ledge, there was 
a well-known ‘‘hole.’’ Willis Murch was fish- 
ing here one afternoon in the latter part of 
August, when he saw a red squirrel carrying 
an apple in its mouth by the stem, and coming 
out from some thick young hemlocks that grew 
along the west bank of the brook. He was 
sitting so still that the squirrel ran close up to 
him ; but when he suddenly thrust out his hand, 
the animal dropped the apple and scudded away 
with a shrill chicker! 

The apple rolled close to Willis’s feet, and he 
picked it up. Apples were common enough, 
but this one looked so good that he rubbed it 
on his sleeve and bit it. Then his eyes opened 
in surprise, for this was no sour cider-apple, 
but far and away the best apple he had ever 
tasted. 

“It must grow near here,’’ he said to himself, 
looking curiously round. ‘‘'That squirrel didn’t 
bring it far. The stem is all fresh, too. He 
has just gnawed it off the tree.’’ 

Thereupon Willis began searching. He crept 
into the hemlocks on hands and knees. Pres- 
ently he came upon several other gnawed apples ; 








but even with this clue, he was half an hour 
finding the tree. ‘There were four or five huge 
rocks back from the brook among the thick 
hemlocks. At last he crawled in past two of 
these that stood close together, and came upon 
the apple-tree, in a little sheltered amphitheater. 
It was at the foot of another large rock, twelve 
or fifteen feet high, shaded by the green hemlock 
boughs. A tiny spring oozed out at the foot of 
the rock ; and here this apple-tree had grown up, 
unwatched and undiscovered save by the squir- 
rels and birds. 

The tree was a thrifty one. The trunk had 
attained a diameter of six inches; and when 
Willis found it there were, he says, four or five 
bushels of those delicious Sweetings, now just 
beginning toripen. Willis first ate all he desired, 
then took off his coat, made a bag of it, and 
shook down the ripest of the apples to carry 
home to his family and the neighboring Doys 
and girls. 

‘*Won’t they smack their lips!’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘Won’t they be up here for more!’’ 

But on the way he took second thought, and 
eraft entered his heart. ‘“‘I won’t tell them 
where it is,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘Let them 
hunt. They never will find it.’’ For the place 
was a mile and a half or two miles from the 
nearest farm. 

Willis as yet had not thought of selling the 
apples or making a profit from his discovery ; 
that idea came into his mind later, after he 
found how fond every one was of them. But 
that night, when we asked Willis where this tree 
grew, he laughed and said darkly, ‘‘Oh, I 
know !’’ 

Such secretiveness was deemed piggish, and 
was resented by every one. Several declared 
that they could and would find that tree and get 
every apple on it. Willis laughed and said, 
**Let me know when you do.’’ 

That was the beginning of the long search 
for ‘‘Willis Murch’s good tree.’’ First and last 
we spent hours, days and, altogether, weeks 
scouring the pastures, fields and clearings. We 
watched Willis constantly, in the hope of track- 
ing him. } 

One of our boy neighbors,—not one of the 
best,—named Alfred Bachelder, lay in wait 
for days together on a hill overlooking the Murch 
farm, expecting to see Willis set out 
for the tree. At one time Alfred and 
another boy, named Charles . Cross, 
had thoughts of waylaying Willis, and 
extorting the secret from him by 
threats or torture. 

Willis steered clear of them, how- 
ever, and remained close-mouthed. He 
had grown very crafty, and went to 
the tree by night only, or sometimes 
early on Sunday mornings, before 
other people were astir. 

During the August moon of the 
second season after discovering the 
tree he brought home a bushel of 
the apples on three different occasions 
by night; and he now began can- 
vassing among the farmers who had 
orchards, to sell scions, to be delivered 
in May of the following spring. After 
eating the apples, not a few signed 
for them at fifty cents a graft. 

It required a fair share of courage 
on the part of a boy of fifteen to go to 
the tree by night, for the distance 
from Willis’s home was fully two 
miles; and at that time bears and 
lynxes frequented the ‘‘great pasture. ’’ 

Willis afterward told the other boys 
that a bear came out in the path 
directly ahead of him one night, as 
he was hurrying home with a bushel 
of Wild Rose Sweetings on his shoul- 
der. The creature sniffed, and Willis 
shouted to frighten it. He was on 
the point of throwing down his apples, 
to climb a tree in haste, when the bear 
shambled away. 

Willis seems now to have had great designs 
of selling scions to orchardists and nurserymen 
over the wholecountry. Only a tiny twig, three 
inches long, is requisite for a scion for graft- 
ing into other trees. The Wild Rose Sweeting 
tree would produce thousands of such scions. 
Willis, who was a Yankee lad by ancestry, 
resolved to preserve the secret of the tree at 
all hazards. He appears to have had dreams 
of making a fortune from it. 

Thus far no one had been able to find the 
tree, as much from nature’s own precaution 
in hiding it as from Willis’s craft. By the 
middle of September that autumn he had gath- 
ered most of the apples, when the same chance 
which had first led his steps to the tree revealed 
it to the eyes of his enemies. 

For about that time Alfred Bachelder and 
Charles Cross’s brother, Newman, went fishing 
up the brook, and in due course arrived at the 
trout-hole where Willis had sat when he saw 
the squirrel. They crept up to the hole, baited 
and cast in together. 

There were no bites immediately ; but as they 
sat there they heard a red squirrel chirr! up 
among the thick hemlocks, and presently caught 
the sound of a low thud on the ground, soon 
followed by another and another. 

“‘He’s gnawing off apples,’’ said Alfred. 
‘* There’s an apple-tree up in there some- 
where.’’ 

Then the two cronies glanced at each other, 














and the same thought occurred to both. “‘Who 
knows!’’ exclaimed Newman. ‘‘Who knows 
but what that may be the tree ?’” 

They stopped fishing and began searching. 
They could still hear the squirrel in the apple- 
tree, and the sounds guided them to the little 
dell among the rocks. There were a few apples 
remaining on the tree; and they no sooner saw 
them than they knew that Willis Murch’s 
famous tree was found at last. 

They were so greatly pleased that they hur- 
rahed and whooped for joy. ‘Then they secured 
what apples there were left, ate all they wanted, 
and filled their pockets with the rest. No more 
fishing for them that day. They had found 
the famous tree, and now were intent on think- 
ing how they could most humiliate Willis. 

Neither of them knew of his scheme to sell 
scions ; but it had long provoked their envy to see 
him peddling Wild Rose Sweetings at the fair for 
four cents apiece. They would find him now 
and thrust a pink-cheeked apple under his nose. 

But that would not be half satisfaction enough. 
They wanted to cut him off from his tree for- 
ever, to put it out of his power ever to get another 
apple from it. Nothing less would appease the 
grudge they bore him. 

And what those two malicious youths did was 
to take their jack-knives and girdle that Wild 
Rose Sweeting tree close to the ground. They 
went clear round the tree, cutting away the 
bark into the sap-wood; and not content with 
girdling it once, they went round it three times 
in different places. 

That done, they went home in great glee, 
thrust the apples in Willis’s face, and bade him 
look to his good tree. 

‘*We have found your tree, old Cuffy!’’ they 
cried to him. ‘‘You never will get any more 
apples off that tree !’’ 

Beyond doubt Willis was chagrined. He did 
not know that they had girdled the tree, but 
he thought it not worth the while to go up there 
again that fall, since there were no more apples. 
Yet even if Alfred and Newman had found it, 
and even if they got the apples next season, he 
supposed that he would still be able to cut scions 
from the tree. Late in March, directly after 
the sap started, he went up there with knife 
and saw to secure them. 

Not till then did he discover that the tree 
had been cruelly girdled, and that the spring 
sap had not flowed to the limbs. He cut a 
bundle of scions, some of which were afterward 
set as grafts; but nane of them lived. The tree 
was killed. It never bore again. 

Thus perished, untimely, the Wild Rose 
Sweeting. Ignorance and small malice robbed 
the world of an apple that might have given 
delight and benefit to millions of people for 
centuries to come. For although the apple- 
farmer cannot originate a new apple, he can 
improve on those which nature originates, and 
spread them over the earth. 
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HUNTING THE PORPOISE. 
By Frank Yeigh. 


MONG the denizens of the great St. 
Lawrence River are not only the salmon 
and the cod, but the giant white porpoise, 

otherwise called the beluga or white whale. 
This is the enemy of the smaller fry to such an 
extent as to lessen appreciably the harvest of 
the sea for the riverside fisherfolk. 

When it is stated that the meal of a full-grown 
porpoise, eighteen feet long, is from one to three 
barrels of fish, it can easily be understood what 
destruction the countless thousands of them can 
accomplish, especially as their numbers have 
materially increased in recent years. And the) 
are among the most difficult of all the inhabi- 
tants of the deep to capture. 

It has remained for a citizen of Quebec 
Province, Mr. Campbell MacNab of Bic, to 
adopt a method of taking them that is appar- 
ently as successful as it is simple. He found 
that the cetaceans, while usually gregarious, 
frequently hunted in pairs, and that their food 
was, as has been said, salmon, cod and eels. 

Their way of securing a meal was to rush u) 
the mouth of a river at high tide, and at low 
tide crowd the fish on the shoals. In this 
manner millions of the finny tribe were de- 
voured. When the porpoises get a school o! 
salmon in shoal water, they form a circle ani 
then move toward the center. The salmon look 
into gaping mouths on every hand, and in trying 
to escape one throat they disappear dow! 
another. At times the salmon seem to be 
paralyzed with fear and make no effort to escap 
but calmly accept their fate as food for por 
poises instead of people. 

It would be easy to play the same trick » 
the porpoise that it plays on the salmon, we!” 
it not for the great weight and strength of th 
animals. The strongest nets strung across tli 
mouths of rivers after the porpoises have sw: 
up have failed to hold them when they returne: 
and the best the hunters could do was to shu: 
such as appeared on or near the surface. 

After experimenting for some time, Mr. M: 
Nab hit upon his plan, which is to place in t! 
mouth of a river a thin pole tied to a sta! 
in such a way that it will vibrate with 
current, making what might be called a vibrat 
alarm. When a school of porpoises has ¢ 
up with the tide the rod is placed in positio: . 
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with the result that not a single cetacean will 
attempt to regain the sea with the return of 
the tide. Rather than swim near the dreaded 
shaking rod, they will stay in the shallow 
water, where they are easily shot. 

The exact reason for this sensitiveness to 
vibration is a mystery. The ear of the animal 
is said to be unusually sensitive, and it may 
be that the vibration causes pain, as it does 
to men, who when under water cannot stand 
sound. 

If, however, the inventor of the plan cannot 








Portneuf River, below a shoal he has leased, 
where he captured sixty-nine of the unwieldy 
brutes; and although he cannot always expect 
such luck as this, catches of twenty or thirty 
are not uncommon. And as a porpoise is 
worth from thirty dollars to fifty dollars for 
its hide, which makes fine leather, and for the 
oil, the new industry bids fair to be a profitable 
one, besides helping to rid the St. Lawrence of 
a scourge of long standing. 

















THE COSSACKS 
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HE Cossack of 
to-day is a mere 
caricature of 
the Cossack of historic 
times. In the Russian 
language the name 
“*Cossack’’ is associ- 

ated with a free man 
living in a free community—a daring adventurer, 
who fought not only against Turks, Tartars and 
Kirghizes, but also against the might of Poland 
and of Moscow; indeed, against every power 
which tried to subjugate him. 

East, west, north, south, he explored the 
rivers, venturing in his frail boats even upon 
the open sea. That Russia now stretches from 
the Black Sea to the Pacific Ocean is due 
chiefly to the daring and initiative of the 
Cossack. 

In the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries Russia was still a small power, and 
her now densely populated southern provinces 
were then vast steppes, sparsely inhabited, 
and subject to frequent incursions of Crimean 
and other Tartars, who robbed and burned the 
towns and villages, and either massacred the 
inhabitants or carried them off into slavery. 

The government was incapable of protecting 
the people, especially those who lived on the 
outskirts, and necessity compelled them to 
evolve a method of defense for themselves. As 
their enemies were lightly armed horsemen, 
the settlers on the Russian steppes adopted the 
raiders’ methods of warfare and costume, and 
even their name of Cossack, which in the 
Tartar language means ‘‘a free, lightly equipped 
warrior. ”’ 

The true Russian characteristic is that of 
associating for every undertaking; and so the 
protection of each village and town became 
the common concern of all the men of the 
place. By degrees these self- 
protecting villages and towns 
became Cossack communi- 
ties, which in the sixteenth 
century occupied large tracts 
cf land in the steppes of 
South Russia and also in 
Little Russia. These in 
their turn began to raid the 
encampments of the Tartars, 
to make war upon their 
neighbors generally, and to 
live partly upon the spoils 
of war. 

Although these Cossacks 
had settled upon lands 
belonging to Poland and 
Russia, those states had no 
hold over them. They sub- 
mitted to no law but their 
own, and their communities 
were organized on strictly 
democratic lines. There 
were no class distinctions 
among them, the land was held in common, and 
each man had a voice in the government. Their 
communities for three centuries were the refuge 
of all that were desolate and oppressed both in 
Poland and Russia. 

About this time serfdom was introduced in 
Kussia and Poland, and, moreover, a terrible per- 
secution of the unorthodox, or non-conformists, 
was begun ; so that all who loved freedom either 
tan away to join the free Cossack communities 
or founded others by the lower courses of the 
‘nieper, the Don, the Volga and the Ural. 


The Ukrainian Cossacks. 


7 MONG the numerous Cossack organiza- 
H tions which grew up on the outskirts of 
Russia in the seventeenth century, the 


‘wo largest and best-known were those of the | 


Ukrainian, or Little Russian Cossacks, and 
he Don Cossacks. 
. The organization of the Ukrainian Cossacks 
leveloped on the banks of the Dnieper, upon 
hat was Polish territory, although the- Cos- 
“acks themselves were Russians, and adhered 
to the Russian Orthodox Church. Whether these 
{ ossacks were remnants of the Russian popu- 
“tion which once occupied the banks of the 
nieper before the Mongol invasion, or whether 
they were new free settlers, who had come to 
settle upon the outskirts of what was then 





COSSACK OF TO-DAY. 


agriculture, hunting and fishing, and held the 
land in common. 

So long as these Cossacks were a small force, 
chiefly directed against the Tartars, Poland did 
not interfere with them. But in the seven- 
teenth century they became an important power. 
It has been stated that they had among them 
as many as five hundred thousand armed men, 
and their numbers steadily increased by the 
addition of serfs who escaped from their Polish 
masters. 

Seemingly Poland was well pleased to have 
the Cossacks as a good defense between her 
and the Tartars, but that large independent 
military force, with its democratic principles, 
frightened the Poles, and as it declined to 
recognize Poland’s authority, a fierce warfare 
ensued. 

After a long and bloody struggle the Polish 
government, resorting to bribery, succeeded in 
partially subduing the main body of the 
Ukrainian Cossacks. They accepted a ‘‘het- 
man’’ nominated by the Polish king, and 
agreed to limit the number of fighting Cossacks 
to six thousand, all of whom were to receive 
regular pay. The true Cossacks, however, did 
not submit to these agreements, but migrated 
| to the sétcha,—a fortified camp,—beyond the 
|rapids of the Dnieper, which for more than 
half a century was the terror of Poland. 

| I | which no women were admitted, but 

open to every man who was ready to 
fight the Turk, the Tartar, the Pole. A new- 
comer applying for admission was not asked 
who he was or what he had done. He had 
simply to declare himself a member of the true 
Christian religion, that is, of the Orthodox 
Church, and a hater of the 
Pole, and to swear that he 
would observe the rules of 
the camp. 

The camp was divided into 
groups, each of which elected 
its own chief, who managed 
the common property and 
was responsible for all the 
internal affairs of his group. 
The hetman, or ataman, who 
was the chief military com- 
mander, and his assistants 
were elected by all the mem- 
bers of the camp for one year ; 
but these officers could be dis- 
missed earlier if they failed 
to carry out their duties. 

In time of war the hetman 
was entrusted with practi- 
cally unlimited powers, but 
in time of peace he had to 
consult the rada, or folk- 
mote, before entering upon 
any undertaking whatever. Every Cossack had 
a vote and the right of being elected to any office. 

Marriage was forbidden by the rules of the 
sétcha, for the camp was to take the place of 
family to each man so long as he remained in 
it. Hardship well endured, fearlessness, and 
a lofty disinterestedness were the virtues upon 
which the Zaporogian Cossacks prided them- 
selves. 

Their chief occupation was war, and petty 





An Organization for War. 
MAGINE a fortified military camp, to 





explain the causes, he is fairly sure of the | main body of the Ukrainian Cossacks, treated | take advantage of this struggle. 
effect. Not long since he placed a rod in the the Zaporoshtsui as a band of robbers, to be | it extended its power southward, and finally, 


tortured and beheaded when captured. But as 
a rule, Poland, with its regular army and smart 
officers, was the inferior in the struggle with 
the Cossacks. 

Neither were the Ukrainian Cossacks, who had 
submitted, wholly 
tamed. From time to 
time they rose, join- 
ing with the Zapo- 
roshtsui in the strug- 
gle foran independent 
Little Russia. 

Finally, during the 
great popular war 
against Poland, 
wherein the whole of 
the Ukraine ranged 
itself under the lead- 
ership of Bogdan 
Khmelnitski, the 
Ukrainian Cossacks 
accepted in 1654 the 
suzerainty of Russia. 
They entered into a 
treaty with the Mos- 
cow government, by 
which they were al- 
| lowed to manage their 
jown affairs, have 
| their own tribunals 
| and retain their self- 
|government. Their 
army might number 
sixty thousand men and have its own elected 
officers and hetman. 

But the Moscow government did not keep to 
the terms of the treaty. During the following 
centuries these privileges were one by one taken 
away from the Cossack communities. 

Again there were uprisings, but the popular 
enthusiasm had gone, and Mazeppa, the last 
great hetman of Little Russia, went over to the 
Swedish king, Charles XII, taking with him 
what was left of the Cossack army, to fight in 
the war with Russia in 1708. 

The two armies were defeated by Peter I. 
Mazeppa escaped to Turkey, and the complete 
destruction of Cossack independence began. For 
a short time communal property in lands and 
a few traces of self-government were left; but 
under Catherine II the Ukrainian Cossack army 
was abolished, and the communal lands taken for 
distribution among the favorites of the empress. 

Some of the free Cossacks became trans- 
formed into peasant serfs, but the less submiss- 
ive went away, some to Turkey, some to the 
Caucasus, where they settled near the rivers 
Kuban and Terek. 

When the Cossacks of Little Russia were 
beginning to lose their independence, another 
powerful community was growing up in the 
lower regions of the river Don. It consisted 
| almost entirely of Great Russians, that is, 

Russians from the state of Moscow. Their 
fertile lands and rich fisheries, which included 
not only the lower Don and the Sea of Azof, but 
| also the lower V olga, which approaches the Don 
| within a distance of forty miles at Kalach, con- 
| tributed to make them a wealthy community. 





OLD-TIME 





Resistance to Russia. 


HEY had fought for their existence 
against all sorts of nomads, Tartars, 
Kalmucks and Kirghizes, and had even 
raided Persian territory. At the same time 
they acknowledged the suzerainty of Russia, 
and helped her in her military operations, 
accepting in return regular supplies of money, 
gunpowder and flour. But as soon as Russia 
attempted to interfere with their communal 
affairs, these Cossacks resisted to the utmost. 
The organization of the Don Cossacks was 
politically and economically the same as that of 
the Ukrainians. Theirs was a strictly demo- 
cratic republic, with military chiefs elected by 
the popular assembly. They lived in separate 
families, but no private property, either in land 
or in their fisheries, was permitted, nor was 
the right of inheritance in land property recog- 
nized among them. 
Like the Ukrainians, they were formidable 
foes to the Azof Tartars and the Turks, 
despoiling both by land and by water, and 





raids were continually undertaken upon the 
Nogai or Azof Tartars, chiefly for plunder. 
The sétcha lived exclusively upon the spoils of 
war. Parties in light, small boats frequently 
troubled the Turks in the Black Sea. 

In 1607 and in 1612 the Turkish fleet was 
defeated by the Cossacks in the Black Sea, 
and they also took several important Turkish 
forts and towns, pillaging and burning them. 
But these were only wars for plunder, and did 
not indicate any hatred for the plundered Turks. 
T) different nature. In these wars the | 

Zaporogian Cossacks were often joined 
by the Ukrainian Cossacks. For them it meant 
fighting for their land, their religion, their 


nationality, their personal freedom and their 
customary law, against aristocratic and military 


Hatred of Poland. 


HE wars with the Poles were of a) 





Polish territory, remains unknown. But at 


lly rate, they constituted large and prosperous | 
self-governed communities. 


They engaged in | 





Poland. 
These wars were marked by great cruelty on 
both sides, for the Poles, having subdued the 








|always pushing forward the frontier of Russia | 


| toward the Black Sea. 


In the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when Moscow introduced serfdom and reformed 
the Orthodox Church, the rebels against these | 
two measures found refuge in great numbers | 
among the Don Cossacks. So much did this | 
vast flood of runaway serfs and non-conformists | 
—raskolniks—from Russia influence the Cos- 
sacks that many of them became non-conform- 
ists, and most of the popular risings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries won their 
sympathy and support. 

At that time the Don Cossacks were strong 
enough to have formed themselves into an 
independent republic, had they so willed; but 
what happens in great nations grown rich, 
happened among them. Prosperity demoralized 
them, greed for riches and for power crept in; 
the fundamental principle of the community— 
absolute equality—disappeared ; the number of 
the poor and homeless increased among them, 
and an internecine struggle began. 

The Russian government was not slow to 








Little by little 


| after a great uprising had been sternly crushed, 
the Don Cossacks, in 1671, took the oath of 
aliegiance to the Tsar. 

Thus these Cossacks became paid servants of 
| the Muscovite state, rendering frontier service 
for so much a year. 
They lost gradually 
their once cherished 
right of giving refuge 
to Russian runaways. 
Their ataman became 
an official appointed 
by the central state, 
and with him all their 
military chiefs, colo- 
nels, captains and 
others became a sepa- 
rate class, to whom 
the government grant- 
ed titles of nobility, 
as well as large tracts 
of land taken from 
the community, the 
dwellers on these 
lands becoming serfs. 

In this condition 
have the Don Cos- 
sacks remained until 
now, with the excep- 
tion that there are no 
longer serfs, because 
serfdom no longer ex- 
ists in Russia. The 
Cossacks are simply privileged peasants, who 
have larger allotments than the rest of the 
Russian peasants, in return for special military 
service. Every one of them is a soldier, who 
| furnishes his own uniform and small arms, and 
| if he belongs to a cavalry regiment, his horse. 
He gives twelve years’ active service and eight 
years among the reserves, in special Cossack 
| regiments, under the command of local officers. 


COSSACK 


Cossack Communities. 


3} a whole, the community has retained 
some of its powers of self-government, but 
it is not allowed to appoint its own clergy. 
The manner of life in the villages now no longer 
differs from that in other Russian villages, 
except in the matter of a certain amount of 
| well-being not common among peasants, and 
| in a certain martial bearing among the men, 
| Which is due to their being accustomed from 
| childhood to ride and to use the rifle. 
| The origin, development and present condi- 
| tion of the other Cossack communities, or 

voiskos, are very similar to those of the Don 
Cossacks. ~ 

When the state of Moscow extended barely 

| three hundred miles to the southeast, the lower 
Volga was a favorite refuge for small bands 
lof runaways and outlaws from that state. 

These bands lived partly by robbing the cara- 
vans of boats which went up and down the 
Volga, partly by fishing, and partly by raiding 
neighboring nomads, and even Persian villages 
in the Caucasus. The descendants of these 
freebooters form the small community known 
as the Astrakhan Cossacks. 

Two large and very important communities 

were formed during the seventeenth century in 
northern Caucasia. The first was founded by 
/some runaway Zaporoshtsui, and it has even 
now all the characteristics of Little Russian 
villages. The second had a more mixed origin. 
| Cossacks from the Volga,—‘‘thief Cossacks,’’ 
|as they were described in official documents, 
that is, Cossacks not recognized as such in 
Moseow,—runaways from middle Russia, and 
| all sorts of Bashkirs and Tartars helped in its 
composition. It was among these that Tolstoi 
| spent three years of his youth, and he has 
| described them in his admirable novel, ‘‘The 
Cossacks.’’ 

To these two communities Russia owes the 

possession of the Caucasus. They represent a 

| considerable population, —about eleven hundred 
thousand,—from which Russia drew the best 
forces for her slow conquest of the Caucasian 
mountains in the last century. 

Farther east Russia has another powerful 
Cossack community on the Ural River. 

(0 a popular story. A band of free Cossacks 

from the Volga, under the leadership of 
Yermak, crossed the Ural Mountains toward 
the close of the sixteenth century. They fought 
against the Tartar khan, Kutchum, took the 
country and pushed forward. The following 


h 





The Cossacks in Siberia. 


HE conquest of Siberia by the Cossacks is 


| year they appealed to Moscow, asking for help in 


men and gunpowder, making in return ‘‘a pres- 
ent of Siberia’’ to the Tsar, ‘‘lvan the Terrible. ’’ 

This is a well-known story, but less well- 
known is the fact that small bands of men, 
poorly equipped and in miserable boats of their 
own making, conquered northern Siberia, as 
far as the Pacific Ocean, in the space of eighty 
years. 

It is to the Orenburg, the Semiryechensk 
and the west Siberian Cossack that Russia 
owes the conquest of the prairies of southern 
and western Siberia, as well as of Turkestan, 
for the whole of the immense steppes of the 
Kirghizes were gradually acquired by these 











Cossacks, and thus the conquest of Turkestan 
later on became a relatively easy matter. 

‘hree more communities or voiskos of Cossacks 
are to be found in eastern Siberia, but these 
are of a very different composition. The 
Transbaikalian Cossacks are descendants of 
the primitive conquerors of Siberia. As to the 
two others, when Count Mouravieff conceived 
the idea of annexing to Russia the deserts of 
the Amur region, he took several thousand of 
ex-serfs and convicts from the imperial mines, 
and formed out of them some new Cossack 
regiments. 

With these he colonized the Amur and its 
tributary, making thus two new communities— 
the Amur and the Usuri Cossacks. From 
these were drawn most of the men who took 
part in the recent invasion of Manchuria. 

The eleven Cossack communities existing 
to-day make up a population of two million 
eight hundred thousand souls, occupying an 
immense territory of about one hundred and 
forty million acres, scattered along the Asiatic 
frontier of Russia. 

The old Cossack, whose livelihood was war, 
is gone, and in his place are Cossacks who are 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





half-way between a military caste and the 
ordinary Russian peasantry. 

They have a nobility, artificially created for 
them by a government which nominates their 
head commanders. Each voisko has its own 
revenue, and nearly all of them spend a good 
part of it on education, so that, as a rule, the 
Cossack is better educated than the average 
peasant. 

Every man of them over eighteen is obliged 
to render military service for twenty years, just 
as the Don Cossacks do, twelve years with the 
colors and eight with the reserves. 

By these means Russia has always over sixty 
thousand Cossacks in active service, and in 
time of war the Cossacks supply nine hundred 
squadrons of cavalry and one hundred and eight 
companies of infantry, with two hundred and 
thirty-six guns—that is, over one hundred and 
eighty thousand soldiers. 

Unfortunately these men, while they have 
lost the spirit of freedom which animated their 
ancestors, have retained all their savage in- 
stinets, and are to-day capable of treating their 
own countrymen with the barbarity which 
their ancestors reserved for implacable enemies. 
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BY SHELDON C. STODDARD. 





HERE was a sudden whir of wheels 

behind Sergeant Dale’s stout democrat, 

and a cloud of yellow-white dust rose 
on the still air. Turning his head presently, 
the sergeant saw the heads of a smart-looking 
pair of horses lapping his rear wheels. 
His gray eyes twinkled as with surprising 
dexterity he caught the lines through the 
iron hook at the end of his right arm and 
secured them in his left hand. His right 
hand—well, the sergeant had left it one 
terrible July day somewhere on Little 
Round Top. 

**S-s-s-s !’” 

On the instant, with quick, long strides 
the ill-matched team sprang forward. 

“Steady, boys!’’ The left hand and 
the iron hook managed the lines with 
skill, and over the half-mile of level road 
the democrat flew. 

The team behind fell back a few feet— 
a rod, then several rods. The men—evi- 
dently agents—who were driving scowled 
at first in surprise, then, as they turned 
off from the Valley View road they 
waved their hands to the sergeant in 
acknowledgment of defeat. 

‘*There, Joe, there!’’ At the foot of 
Rak-a-rok Hill the sergeant slowed down 
his horses. 

The near one, a handsome black, arched 
his shining neck and tossed his head, fret- 
ting a little still. He had hardly been able 
to hold his stride. 

But the off horse, a big, ungainly roan, 
dropped from his long stride to his usual 
awkward gait, promptly, at the word of his 
master. The pace had been nothing to him. 

‘* Pretty well done, eh, Sue?’’ A smile played 
under the sergeant’s white mustache, and his 
eyes were fixed lovingly upon the homely roan. 

“Splendid, father!’’ But the girl’s eyes 
rested upon the stylish black. 

‘*Yes,’’ chuckled the sergeant, ‘“‘these young 
chaps quite often get fooled when they come 
up behind ‘Homely Joe.’’’? He was still com- 
placently regarding the wide, flat legs, the lean, 
rough neck, and the powerful shoulders and 
hips of the rough-coated roan. 

‘*T wish you’d sell him, father.’’ 

‘‘What! Sell Joe?’’ The sergeant fixed a 
reproachful look upon his daughter. 

‘*I—of course, I don’t really mean that, but 
—he’s so—so homely, father !’’ 

‘*He’s honest, Sue, and faithful. Looks go 
a great way. But looks aren’t everything.’’ 

**But Prince is so handsome—such a contrast. 
It makes it worse.’’ The girl spoke a trifle 
petulantly. ‘“‘I wish you’d get Fred Bronson’s 
black Jim to go with Prince next Thursday. 
That day, you know, the Bartons—I can’t bear 
to think of this ill-matched team with those 
city people! Think of it, father !’’ 

The sergeant smiled. ‘‘I’ll risk Ned Barton’s 
daughters because they are his daughters; and 
as for Ned —’’ The old sergeant sat thinking 
—perhaps of that July day at Gettysburg when, 
hardly more than boys, they had stood side 
by side. He had been one-handed since; and 
since that day his comrade had never walked 
without a cane. 

Their paths had diverged in the peaceful 
days. In one of the Eastern cities Edward 
Barton had prospered. As for himself, he had 
passed the years on a tidy farm not far from 
the place where they had been boys together. 
There had been rare visits. And now his old 
comrade was coming again, bringing his two 
daughters with him. 

“It?s to be a kind of pienie Thursday, you 
know, Sue,’’ he said. ‘‘Ned wants his girls 
to go over to the bay to see the places where 
we were boys together, and to visit Endicott’s 
Neck and the big, lonely meadow, where he 
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and I cut the hay and tided it down on the old 
flatboat to the point. They cut the hay there 
and ship it the same way yet. We’ve planned 
to have dinner at the old haying shack, and 
they want the farm wagon with the rack filled 
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with hay to ride on. I don’t think they’ll 
mind if the team doesn’t just match, Sue.’’ 

“Just match!’’ exclaimed the girl, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘It’s no match at all. It’s horrid!’’ 

‘*Well, well! 1’1l try to get Bronson’s black 
to put with your favorite,’’ said the sergeant. 
‘‘l’ve heard he’s a little tricky at times, but 
he’ll do on the road, I guess.’’ 

The next Thursday was a perfect July day. 
With one exception, it was a merry party that 
shortly before noon scrambled up on the wide 
hay-rack for the drive to Endicott’s Neck. 

The exception was Sue Dale. For, disap- 
pointed at the last moment in the Bronson black, 
the sergeant had out the regular farm team, 
the handsome black and the homely roan. 

Sue tried to throw off the feeling of annoy- 
ance, but it could not be quite dispelled, even 
by the evident good feeling of their city guests, 
who were proving themselves, as the sergeant 
had prophesied, ‘‘ jolly good comrades. ’’ 

That visit to the Neck was a great success, 
especially for the two veterans. They went 
from one well-remembered nook to another, 
recalling the old scenes and incidents, until it 
almost seemed for the time that they were living 
over their boyhood days once more. 

In the cove that set in sharply from the bay, 
or rather on its banks, drawn up just clear of 
the tide, lay a flatboat, almost the counterpart 
of the one they had many times loaded with 
hay in the old days. Near by, secured by its 
chain, a rowboat rocked lazily in the water. 

At sight of the smaller boat Edward Barton’s 
eyes glistened. 

‘‘Just the thing!’’ he cried. ‘“‘ Let’s go out 
to old Indian Rock. Come, ‘Tom! Come, girls! 
It’s low tide now and the old rock is bare. 
There’s just time before dinner. You can pick 
up a hatful of curiosities, girls. Come on!’’ 

The boat was a stanch one, and might have 
carried the five safely enough, but the sergeant’s 
daughter, who had several times visited the 
rock, and who also felt her responsibilities as 
hostess, declined the trip, declaring that she 
must ‘‘get dinner,’”’ as it was nearly time. 

The boat drew away swiftly. 

**Have dinner ready when we get back, Sue!’’ 


called the sergeant, waving his hand toward 
the western horizon. ‘‘ There’s a storm brewing, 
and ’twill be safer to start for home early.’’ 


limited, but the girl made the most of them. <A 
little before the hour agreed upon her prepa- 


moment regarding her work approvingly. 

Then she turned in apprehension. The wind 
had freshened, and was accompanied by the 
insistent sighing that heralds a storm. Above 
it she fancied she had heard a faint hail. 

Running out quickly, she looked toward the 
cove. The little party should be there now. 
But the cove was empty. Turning, she looked 
anxiously out toward Indian Rock. There 
they were, still at the rock. And what was 
that? A signal? 

Again over the water came the call—surely 
a call for help. Sue ran toa higher point and 
looked out over the water. Her keen young eyes 
made out a tiny object some distance from the 
rock, and being rapidly carried farther away 
by the tide, which had turned and was now 
coming in steadily. The first sharp glance had 
told her that the floating speck was a boat. 

For a moment Sue gazed at the drifting speck 
stupidly—then guessed the truth. A treacherous 
link of the worn chain had parted. Once more 
over the water came the call, and the girl sig- 
naled back frantically that she understood. 

But what could shedo? Long before effective 
help could be summoned to the isolated Neck 
the inrushing waters would sweep over the 
rock. And its occupants — 

With a white, set face Sue looked eagerly 
about. Then she caught sight of the old flatboat. 
If it were only launched the tide would carry 
it in toward the rock. Quickly she examined 
it. The big staple and short chain by which it 





had been drawn from the water were still in 





TO THE GROUND AT THE CALL. 


place, and in the barn was the team. Might 
they not draw the boat down the sloping shore 
of the cove into the water, or at least so that 
the rising tide would catch and float it? 

She brought out the horses, and thankful for 
the heavy harness and stout, home-made whiffle- 
trees, drove them to the cove. 

Fastening the short chain to the evener, Sue 
took up the lines. She did not know that two 
yokes of heavy oxen had been required to draw 
the heavy boat to its present position. Already 
the roan was placing his feet carefully, as if 
aware that some unusual effort was at hand. 
The black was tossing his head playfully. 

At the word the team started, and the chain 
clanked taut with a snap. Closer to their work 
bent the horses. A shiver seemed to stir the 
unwieldy craft, but it did not start. 

Again the girl called to the team, although 
the words seemed to stick in her throat. Then 
her heart gave a throb of joy, for the boat moved. 

It slid forward a short distance in the sand, 
then stopped. There was another strain from 
the team. Then with a sharp clatter of the 
whiffletrees, and with a suddenness that sent 
the straining roan to his knees, the black horse 
flew back upon the evener and stood shaking 
his handsome head angrily. 

The girl’s face paled. But waiting a moment, 
she spoke to the team quietly. There was a 
response, but it was futile, for after a brief, 
ineffectual effort, back again came the black. 

At the third call he did not move. The girl 
gave a cry of anguish. Must she fail? She 
strained her eyes in the direction of the rock, 
where the little group was waiting, silently 
now, as if they understood. 

The bank of cloud in the west rose higher, 
casting somber shadows over land and water. 
There was an occasional roll of thunder. The 
storm was coming on. The black horse con- 
tinued to toss his head and stamp shiftily. 
The roan stood waiting. 

As the girl looked at the steadfast horse a 
thought flashed into her mind. 

**Could you do it, Joe, alone?” she called. 

At the sound of his name the horse turned 





his face toward her. With quick resolution Sue 








rations were completed, and she stood for a) 























unhitched the sulking black. Throwing aside 
the useless evener and swingletree, she secured 
the roan to the great load alone, changing the 


The possibilities of the old haying shack were | long double line to adapt it to the single horse. 


Carefully she chose the ground, that the line of 
draft might fall at an angle. 

**Come, Joe,’’ she said, gently. The horse 
had turned his head to watch her movements 
with questioning eyes. 

At the words he started promptly but steadily. 
There was no wasting of strength in ineffectual 
jerks or wrenches. It wasas if the horse under- 
stood the need, for grandly he put forth his 
strength. Anxiously, yet half-fascinated, the 
girl watched the huge muscles on the great 
shoulders and hips rise and swell. But the boat 
did not move. 

**Come, Joe,’’ she said again. 

There had been no hesitation or sign of falter- 
ing; but the big body swung closer to the 
ground at the call, and now came a burst of 
downright, forceful strength that made the thick 
swingletree of tough white hickory bend and 
quiver. Rigid as iron bars grew the great 
muscles, and then—thank Heaven!—the boat 
moved and slid forward a short distance. 

Waiting a moment, and again shifting the line 
of draft, Sue called to the faithful animal, her 
eyes shining now with hope and excitement. 
Faithfully still came the response, and after 
another desperate struggle, again the heavy, 
clumsy boat moved forward. 

But the fearful strain was telling on the roan. 
His sides were heaving, and the muscles round 
the great chest were palpitating with a peculiar, 
twitching motion. Again he turned his head 
toward the girl, this time plainly with an 
appealing look in the great brown eyes. The 
girl saw it, and felt a sudden tightening at her 
throat, but she dared not wait. 

‘*Come, Joe. Once more,’’ she said. And 
the roan made the effort of his life. The 
boat started at the first mighty tug. 
Realizing intuitively that success or fail- 
ure turned on this last effort, the girl 
sprang forward as the boat moved, and 
her voice, clear and steady now, rang 
out like the clang of a bell. 

“Pull, Joe! Pull! Oh, pull!’’ she cried. 

The ery roused the last energies of the 
horse. Close, close to the ground the 
great body writhed and twisted. Straight 
down the few remaining feet he dragged 
his load. 

He neither stopped nor flinched as his 
feet struck the water. Forward yet until 
he paused half-submerged, fetching his 
breath painfully, and with the great 
heart pounding until the girl heard it 
where she stuod. 

Ah, gallant Joe! Never was a battle 
more hardly won. But won it plainly 
was, for the boat almost floated. Another 
surge of the tide would be enough. As 
she led the horse from the water the 
girl noticed vaguely that he walked with 
an unnatural, unsteady gait. 

But there was scant time for scrutiny. 
Leaving the roan to find his way to the 
rude stable, and hanging the lantern, 
which her father had brought in antici- 
pation of a late return, in the door of the 

shack, she hurried to the boat. Grasping an 
oar and aided by the tide, she pushed off. A 
moment later the barge swung clear of the cove 
and into the grasp of the tide. Sue hardly 
dared look toward the rock, already submerged. 
But the group was there still, huddled together 
at the highest point. 

Sue was not a novice with an oar. Holding 
the slow-moving craft in a line with the rock, 
she aided its progress with desperate energy. 
Her hands were blistered and torn, but she did 
not realize it. Still with her utmost effort she 
urged the ponderous craft forward. 

With many a vivid flash and rattling clap of 
thunder the storm came on; but the girl heard 
nothing, saw nothing, but the white, silent faces 
that awaited her coming. The little group 
maintained its footing with difficulty now. 

Nearer, nearer yet came the barge, and then 
Sue heard the clank of her father’s hook on 
the side of the boat, heard the half-articulate 
cry from the girls, and the deep ‘‘Thank God!’’ 
from Edward Barton. Then water and land 
and sky swam curiously before her eyes, and 
she felt herself drawn back into the boat with 
her father’s arm round her. 

It was a subdued but thankful party that 
reached the haying shack at Endicott’s Neck 
that evening. A steady rain was falling, and 
a fire was kindled in the old stove, for all 
thoughts of reaching home that night had been 
abandoned. The dinner was waiting, but it 
was long before any one felt like tasting it. 

Sue Dale had told the story of the launching 
of the boat. Three times, at least, both men 
had gone to the stable to care for the faithfu! 
roan. And now, in a lull of the storm, the 
sergeant led the horse out of the stable. 

The halting, painful gait was in pitiful con- 
trast to the animal’s former sturdy, far-reachine 
stride. Again and again the sergeant passe 
his hand tenderly over the injured hock joints, 
already swollen and inflamed. ‘ 

‘*Spavined, Tom?’’ asked Edward Barton, 
anxiously. 

The sergeant nodded. ‘Both legs, Ned,”’ 
he said, briefly, and his voice was gruff. 

It was true. Never again would the honest 


















roan break into the grand bursts of speed that had 
so often surprised young and old on the Valley 


View level. Slipping and straining in his tre- 
mendous effort on the sandy shore of the cove 
had done their work for honest Joe. His active 
days were over. 

The Barton girls came out to stroke lovingly 
the face of the horse; and they were not 
ashamed that their eyes were wet. The sergeant 
waited a moment and looked toward his daugh- 
ter. Had she not now some tribute of affection 
or respect for the faithful roan who had so 
nearly given his life? 

But the girl did not even look toward the 
horse. Her face was turned to the bay, and 
the father could not see the half-fascinated 
expression with which she gazed out into the 
darkness toward Indian Rock. 

Plenty of hay had been brought into the 
shack, and the members of the party proceeded 
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to make themselves as comfortable as possible 
for the night. Late in the evening the sergeant, 
who had been dozing, chanced to glance drowsily 
in the direction of the shed. Then he roused 
himself, for there was a light in the stable. 

**Ned must have been out and left the lantern,’’ 
he muttered, as he prepared to goout. Rain was 
again falling as he made his way to the stable. 

The black horse whinnied in his stall as he 
pushed back the stable door. As he reached 
for the light a sound like a low sob fell on his 
ear, and turning toward the other stall he saw, 
to his great surprise, his daughter. . 

The girl had not heard her father’s approach, 
and her face, turned toward him now in the 
lantern-light, showed wet and tear-stained. 
There was a world of love and tenderness in 
her shining eyes, and round the rough, scraggy 
neck of ‘‘Homely Joe’’ the slender, girlish arms 





were tightly clasped. 
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ALEAKALA,” said the native Ha- 
waiian guide, reverently, as we clam- 
bered up over the crest of the mountain. 

Behind us stretched the rough gray shoulders 
of the mountain, proudly rising from a sea of 
tropical green. Before us lay the Titan circle 
of the greatest extinct voleano in the world. 
We stood upon the rim, gazing deep down into 
an enormous arena of copper-colored sand, two 
thousand feet below. 

Here and there its desert surface was sharply 
broken by diminutive mountains, and about 
their peaks floated long, ragged cloud ribbons. 
Yet none of these reached the level at which 
we stood, for we could see over them and far 
beyond into the purple distance, where the 
cireular walls of the crater sheltered it from 
the strong Pacific trade-winds. 

But our exposed position gave us no such 
advantage. The wind tugged at us with a 
hundred strong hands, whistled in our ears, 
and sent many an uncomfortable, inquisitive 
eddy down our backs. 

‘‘Who would think that it could be so cold,’’ 
I said, ‘‘in an island within the tropics ?’’ 

‘*You must remember that we are ten thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea,’’ Dick 
answered, pointing back over the mountain 
slope to the green strip of lowland that fringed 
the coast. ‘‘Just imagine a wind like this 
sweeping through one of those little towns 
along the water. I guess that the white duck 
trousers would disappear in a jiffy.’”’ 

I made no further answer than to roll myself 
up into a warm, compact ball under the lee of 
a rock. Our guide, Alani, began to unpack 
the bundle which he had strapped over his 
muscular shoulders. Presently he pulled out 
a box of matches. ‘‘ We build fire; make some 
ea,’’ he said, grinning cheerfully. 

‘* Where is the fuel to come from?” 
demanded. 

Alani explained that long, coarse grass grew 
about a quarter of a mile down the mountain. 

**We’ll get a lot of it,’’ said my brother. 
**Come along, Jack.’’ 

But the thought of a half-mile scramble over 
the rough mountain spur did not offer many 
attractions. It was some moments before Dick 
and Alani, who were striding down the faint 
path, discovered that I was not following them. 

‘‘Uneurl, you poreupine!’’ Dick shouted. 

No sign of life on the part of the porcupine. 

Then they both laughed and quickly disap- 
peared behind a ledge of voleanic rock. 

‘Hello, Jack!’’ came a far-away voice. 

“Hi, Dick!’’ I called back. 


I 


From the distance came a confused rumble, | 
“Don’t 
It is astonishing how badly | 


amidst which I recognized these words: 
Dangerous !’’ 
the voice carries on mountain peaks. I suppose 
the reason for it is that there is very little echo 
to help the ear. 

‘**Don’t go! Dangerous!’ ’’ I repeated to 
tayself. ‘*That’s funny advice. I could not 
hurt anything if I did.’’ Indeed, I began to 
feel unpleasantly conscious of being the only 
atom of life in all that desolate expanse of 
eiittering lava and sand. 

My spirits were cheered by the sight of a 
ew stray bunches of sage grass about four 
ondred feet down the slope that roofs over the 
recipices of the crater. It immediately occurred 
© me that it would be an easy matter to tear 
) some of these weeds and start a roaring fire 
“tore Dick and the guide could return. 

{ cautiously crept down the bank toward the 
sige grass. The earth seemed quite firm and 
‘e slant was not dangerously steep. But to 
‘uy disgust, on reaching the weeds, I found that 
©y were much too green for fuel. 
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Disappointed in this plan, I began to look | 
On every | 
‘e were strewn black boulders, some of them | 


‘bout me for something else to do. 


‘aning out tipsily over the great abyss of the 
‘ter. With my staff as a lever, I managed to 


‘slodge several of these, and launched them 
—— space. They toppled over the edge and 
‘vundered down the face of the cliffs. 











Boom! | The rocks grew somewhat less frequent, and 


BETWEEN US LAY A 


SAND 


The sound grew every instant 


Boom! 
less distinct, until it was lost in the roar of the 
wind sweeping over the ramparts of Haleakala. 


Boom! 


Just as I was on the point of prying a monster 
boulder out of its resting-place, I heard a great 
noise from above. There was Dick, swift and 
sure-footed as a mountain-goat, sprinting down 
the bank. 

When he had come within easy shouting 
distance he called through his hands: 

**Come back, you crazy fool!’’ 

“*Crazy fool yourself!’’ I retorted, highly 
nettled by the term. ‘‘What is the matter?’ 

‘* Alani says the ground is treacherous. There 
have been many landslides on the slopes above 
the crater.’’ 

‘*Then be careful,’’ I answered, cheerfully, 
“that you don’t get into any,”’ for I knew that 
where I stood the ground was quite safe, since 
the soil was so rocky and the grade moderate. 

**Come on up,’’ said Dick, persuasively. 

**Not yet,’’ I replied. 

For a moment Dick was silent. When he did 
speak there was a new note of command in his 
voice: 

‘See here, Jack, you must come—now!’’ 

***Must!’ ”? I echoed to myself. ‘‘ Well, we 
shall see which of us can be the more obstinate.’’ 

Ever since we had left our parents at Honolulu 
Dick had been assuming the airs of a grand- 
father. Yet he was hardly two years my senior. 
I was sixteen—a very discreet age. What right 
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had he to order me about ? 

With these thoughts running through my | 
mind, I told Dick, angrily enough, that I should | 
come when I pleased and not before. The one | | 
unfortunate incident that marred the dignity of 
my attitude was this: that as he ran toward 
me with determination in every line of his face, 
I took to my heels. 

You see, I had always considered running 
my strong point. In the Punahu School at 
Honolulu there were only a few who could beat 
me. I had a vague impression that Dick was 
no novice himself, but I had no doubt that I 
could show him a clean pair of heels. So you | 
may imagine my surprise shortly after, on | 
turning my head over my shoulder, to find that | 
Dick had not only held his own,—for after a 
second of indecision he had given chase,—but | 
had actually gained several yards on me. In|} 
that hasty glance I caught sight of Alani, the 
Hawaiian, on the crest of the mountain, his 
waving arms outlined against the sky. 

As we sped along, the great overhanging 
bank, without becoming steeper, began to dip 
down, so that by running on the same horizontal 
level I could draw farther and farther away 
from the edge of the cliffs. 

The character of the soil, too, was changing. 














| away into silence! 


| madly rushing down the slope, with Alani, 


| continued on, until they reached the extreme 


patches of red sand, bordered occasionally with 
parched shrubs, flashed past me. I was only 
conscious of a yellow whirl of earth beneath 
and the beat of Dick’s feet close behind me; 
and I ran as I had never run before. 

Suddenly athwart my path appeared a 
gleaming strip of volcanic sand, perhaps thirty 
feet in width, extending in an ever-broadening 
stream from a point near the top of the slope 
to the brink of the chasm. 

A vague but sharp premonition of danger 
chilled me to the heart. What a blind fool I 
had been! If I had been able to stop at that 
moment I would gladly have gone back with 
Dick. Now it was too late. 

All that I could do was to leap out over the 
hot sand, hoping that the impetus of the run- 
ning jump might carry me across to the firm 
ground. But no sooner had my feet touched 
the slide than they flew from under me. I 
rolled over once or twice in a cloud of dust. 
The sagging ripple lines about me quivered 
and broke as I began to slide downward. 

In vain I dug my boots into the unstable 
earth. Everything that they touched instantly 
gave way and joined the miniature avalanche 
in which I was taking so unwilling a part. 

In that brief moment it flashed across me 
that the sand moving over the smooth bed-rocks 


made nearly as slippery a chute as the water | 


that streams down the wooden slide into the 
Punahu bathing-pool. At any rate, the 
principle was not dissimilar. 

I felt conscious that my descent was becom- 
ing more and more rapid. I did not look 
round. Every effort and thought was con- | 
centrated in the attempt to secure some hold | 
upon the bed-rock that lay now a few inches, 
now many feet, beneath me. 

Suddenly above the hissing of the sand I 
heard a voice: 

‘*The lantana! Catch the lantana!’’ 

At the same instant my foot struck sharply | 
against something, and passed over it. Then 
my hands, clutching down, scraped over a 
rocky surface, closed upon a large crack, par- 
tially breaking the violence of my descent, 
slipped, grasped again, and finally seized with 
the grip of a drowning man upon a few wiry 
stalks of a lantana bush that drooped from 
the crevice which I had overshot. The volean- 
ic débris my descent had stirred into motion, 
rumbling down the slope, leaped over the cliff, 
a gift to the winds that scour the crater floor. 

The keenness of my gratitude at being so 
unexpectedly snatched from destruction was 
somewhat modified by the peril of my present 
position. I lay stretched out at full length 
on a slippery surface, grasping the slender 
branches of the lantana. The crevice in 
which the roots of the bush were lodged was at 
least six feet from my hands. 

To get to this secure position meant that I 
must carefully pull myself up by the lantana, 


which would occasion so great a strain upon | 


that prickly plant that it would probably be 
torn out of its cranny—roots and all. 

While I lay in this predicament, hardly 
daring to breathe, lest the already weakened 


roots should loosen their hold, I saw Dick | 


leaping down the side of the mountain toward 
me. When he had come quite near I said: 

**Tt’s no use, Dick! Don’t come too near,’’ 
for I saw that he could not possibly reach me, 
as I was very near the middle of the chute, 
and between us lay a rivulet of quivering sand. 

‘* Jack,’’ said he, ‘‘can’t you pull yourself 
up to that crevice ?’’ 

‘The plant will give way if I try it,’’ I 
replied. 

Just for a moment he looked irresolute ; then, 
as he gazed down toward the edge of the cliff, 
his face brightened. ‘‘ Don’t give up the ship!”’ 
he said, cheerily. ‘‘ This isa bad enough scrape, 
but it isn’t your last. Just hold on,’’ and with 
that he turned about. 


‘‘Where are you going?”’ I demanded. 

‘*T must get across. I shall have to go up 
there to do it,’’ he replied, pointing to the top 
of the slope. ‘‘It will not take me over five 
minutes.’’ 

‘*Five minutes!’”? I said to myself, as he 
| went racing up the slope. ‘‘Five minutes! 
| Where shall I be in five minutes ?”’ 

I turned my eyes to the other side. There, 
too, was a broad yellow stream of treacher- 
ous sand, What possible idea could he have 
had in wishing to get across to that side? 

How long would the lantana hold? I felt 
a morbid conviction that the roots were 
loosening. If they did — I remembered 
how the rocks had thundered down the face 
of the cliff, and how the clamor had died 


From the horror of this nightmare I 
was aroused by a faint noise. Gradually 
it inereased in intensity, as Dick came 


badly winded, in the rear. They did not 
stop when they came abreast of me, but 


edge of the crater. 

Gazing over my shoulder, I began to 
understand the point of these manceuvers. 
The sand chute curved slightly as it 
approached the rim of the cliff, so that a 
heavy object in the middle of the stream 
above would, by sliding straight down, 
approach one bank more closely than the 
other. Dick, perceiving this, had crossed 
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| over to the other side of the chute, with the 
intention of reaching a position as nearly as 
possible directly below me. 

Fortunately, too, for his purpose, a few rocks, 
like stepping-stones, extended out into the sand 
four or five feet from the edge of the precipice. 
Of these he and Alani at once took possession. 

‘*How do you feel, Jack?’’ he shouted up 
at me. 

‘*Better!’’ I responded. Indeed, the sight 
of Alani and Dick dispelled for a moment my 
deadly fear. 

**Jack,’’ said my brother, ‘‘you do what I 
tell you, and don’t get rattled. Pull yourself 
up to the crevice in the rocks. ’’ 

**The lantana will break. It’s awfully loose 
already,’’ I protested. 

** Let it break, then,’’ said Dick, in a non- 
chalant tone that I felt sure was assumed. 
“We won’t let you pass.’’ 

“But, Dick, you’re not directly beneath 
me!’’ I replied, desperately. ‘‘I can’t do it. 
I won’t do it! It is suicide!’’ 

‘*What other chance is there, Jack? 
must do it! Are you a coward ?’’ 

The contempt in his voice settled the matter. 
Slowly and with aching arms I began to haul 
myself, hand over hand, toward the crevice. 
| For a few moments all went well; but when 
I had accomplished about half the distance 
| there came an ominous tearing and rending 

sound. I had just enough time to throw myself 
hastily to the left toward the bank where my 
| friends were stationed before the roots ripped 
violently out of their foundations. 

Instantly the sand had me in its capricious 
| power. With inconceivable rapidity I was 
| swung round and carried head first down the 
slope toward the gaping pit of the crater. 

I caught a fleeting glimpse of Dick, crouching 
on an outlying rock; and simultaneously I 
| realized that the path of my descent would not 
| carry me within reaching distance of the ledge 
| where he was stationed. With that I completely 
| gave myself up for lost. The earth and the sky 
seemed to whirl about me, and I closed my eyes. 

The same moment a voice rang as sharp and 
clear as a pistol-shot: ‘‘ Alani! Hold my feet!’’ 

Something struck me heavily. Two iron hands 
gripped me by the legs and drew me back. 

Opening my eyes, I found that I was looking 
down into a mighty abyss of clouds and vapor, 
through the rents of which gleamed patches of 
red sand on the crater floor. Meanwhile, the 
hands that gripped me quickly shifted their 
position to my waist, and I was wrenched 
away from that terrible spectacle. 

Twisting about, I saw that it was Dick who 
held me. He lay at full length on the slide, 
and his feet were tightly clasped by the guide, 
Alani, who sat firmly braced on the outcropping 
| ledge of rocks. 
| ‘*Climb up over me,”’’ Dick said; 
las he directed, very dizzy and sick at the 
narrowness of my escape. On reaching firm 
| earth I helped Alani to haul up Dick, feet first, 
| from his unpleasant position. 
| For several minutes we gazed at each other 
| with very pale faces. ‘‘How did you do it?’ 
I asked at last, brokenly. 

‘*He leap out, I hold feet,’’ explained Alani. 

‘*Yes, I see,’’ I said, slowly. The wonder 
of it all! A moment before there had seemed 
to be no way of escape from an instant and 
dreadful death. And now was I not safe? 
Then I thought of what Dick had done. 

Far away the sea-clouds were jostling and 
| struggling through the Kaupo pass, and reach- 
ing with long, vaporous fingers over the bleak 
desert. But I saw them indistinctly, through 
a blur of tears. 


You 








and I did 


** Alani,’’ said Dick, ‘‘do you see those black 
specks on the nearest crater hill? What can 
they be ?’’ 


The native gazed intently in the direction of 
the other’s outstretched arm. 

**Wild dogs, I think,’’ he replied. 

‘*T wonder what they find to eat?’’ I asked, 
without looking up. 

“Oh,”’ said Dick, ‘‘carrion, 
| their appetites are not delicate 
feeling? A little shaky still ?’’ 

“T’m all right now,’’ I answered, quietly, 
‘*but let us leave this place.’’ So in single file 


or anything; 
How are you 





we departed from that dangerous vicinity. 
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THE CHAMPLAIN TERCENTENARY. 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

here was once a droll Yankee who remarked 

ona warm day in July that if he had had the 

naming of the months he would have called this 

one not after Julius Cesar, but after Nero, the 
emperor who made it hot for Rome. 
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hen the first through train for Victoria 
Falls, on the Zambezi River, left Cape 
Town last month, Cecil Rhodes’s dream of a 
Cape to Cairo railroad was so nearly fulfilled 
that no one longer doubts the realization of that 


dream in the near future. 
A Japanese infantryman’s ‘‘kit’’ is said to 
weigh fifty pounds. It includes the rifle, 
a pair of boots, blanket, overcoat, water-bottle, 
two days’ emergency ration and a tooth-brush. 
The tooth-brush is the lightest article in the 
lot, yet it adds considerable weight to the 
soldier’s character and reputation. 


P is easy to take a proverb and turn it upside 
down or put a tail on it, so that it shall 
contain new nonsense or new wisdom. Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison has done the trick rather 
cleverly in making an American version of an 
old saying. ‘‘AIl things,’’ he observes, ‘‘come 
to those who hustle while they wait.’’ 


Wyo instead of rice were used for throwing 
after the bride and groom at a wedding 
this summer. Flowers are much more appro- 
priate than rice for this purpose. Besides, 
when they are used there is no wicked waste 
of the foundation of good puddings. The 
groom, after he has returned from his honey- 
moon, would appreciate the rice, neatly done up 
in paper bags and stored on the pantry shelves. 


| years have gone by since Queen Victoria 
sent for distribution among her soldiers in 
South Africa Christmas boxes of chocolate. 
A few weeks ago a retired British sergeant, 
now living in New York State, received his 
package by registered mail from the British 
war office. The usual entanglement of red 
tape had beset the distribution of the presents, 
and the chocolate did not reach the soldier as 
fresh as her majesty intended it should be. 


**Tog cabin to White House’’—the phrase that 

recalls the careers of Lincoln and Garfield 
—is revived again by the nomination of Senator 
Fairbanks for the vice-presidency. The genera- 
tion whose star shone above a log cabin has 
grown gray. The path from poverty to success 
will always be open to American youth, but 
in the age of great sawmills the poor boy who 
is one day to be famous is born in a house of 
boards, which is usually covered with clapboards 
or shingles. 


he commander-in-chief of the Confederate 
Veterans’ Association and a score or more 
of other officers in the Confederate army will 
be guests of a Boston post at a banquet to be 
given in Faneuil Hall at the beginning of the 
Grand Army encampment week. That will be 
in August, when the presidential campaign 
has fairly begun. Let it be remembered until 
November, at least, as a reminder to earnest 
partizans that it is the duty of good citizens to 
get together after the war is over. 
CO thing which Japan and Russia have 
taught the rest of the world by means of 
the present conflict is the importance of a 
censorship of war news. Other nations may 
chafe over their inability to get fresh informa- 
tion from the field and the headquarters of the 
two armies, but there is no use in denying the 
wisdom of both combatants in keeping their 
plans and their movements to themselves until 
such time as they have seen fit to disclose them. 
There never before has been a war in which 
this has been so successfully accomplished, and 
in consequence there never nas been one in 
which so few changes in tactics have been 
necessary through the leaking of information. 
randmother’s garden was gay with peonies, 
which she called ‘‘pinies’’; but younger 
folk thought the big, sprawling blossoms vulgar, 
and got them out of sight whenever they could. 
Grandma has her revenge now, for the peony 
—which is even larger than it used to be, 
and aspires to have a perfume—has become a 
fashionable flower, and figures instead of the 
rose at ‘‘pink weddings.’? There were other 
blooms which the old lady cherished that deserve 
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to take a turn at popularity. Blessed be the 
fashion that shall revive her herb garden also! 
That did not always pretend to beauty, but it 
was grateful and comforting, and contem- 
poraries who disdained it and went farther— 
to the apothecary’s for instance—frequently 
fared worse. es) 
awe government investigation into the causes 
of the General Slocum horror does not 
stop with an inquiry as to the persons who were 
responsible ; it involves also the whole system of 
steamboat inspection. It is to the interest of all 
that it be fair and thorough. Already during the 
year there have been three terrible disasters—the 
fire in the Iroquois Theater in Chicago, the col- 
lapse of the Hotel Darlington in New York, and 
the loss of the General Slocum. Inspectors 
were responsible for all three, although the Fed- 
eral government is concerned in but one, the last. 
President Roosevelt’s instructions to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor are an indication 
that the government intends, so far as possible, 
to ascertain who is to blame, and to hold him 
responsible for it; but the best fruit of the 
inquiry may turn out to be, not so much the 
conviction of an individual or of individuals, 
as the condemnation of a system and the sub- 
stitution of a better one. 
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WHERE WISDOM IS TO BE FOUND. 


Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar. 
Wordsworth. 


* © 


THE CASE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

ince Judge Taft resigned the governorship 
S of the Philippines to become Secretary of 

War, he has several times described and 
defended what has been done in the archipelago. 
There is no other man so well qualified as he 
to speak on this subject. His addresses have 
provided the arguments for those who uphold the 
course of the government for the past six years ; 
those also who think that this course has been 
in violation of American principles and prece- 
dents look to the addresses for evidence of what 
they regard as unwarranted disregard of the 
rights of a people to self-government. 

It is important that the defense of the govern- 
ment should be known. Accordingly The 
Companion summarizes it as recently set forth 
by Secretary Taft. 

The Secretary says that Admiral Dewey 
acted as an ally of Aguinaldo in driving the 
Spaniards from Manila. Consequently this 
government could not honorably turn its back 
on its ally and allow the Spaniards to return. 
Had it turned the government over to Aguinaldo 
the Filipinos would have been in worse case 
than before. The only course left open was to 
accept the responsibilities which circumstances 
had put upon us, and restore order in the 
archipelago. 

Secretary Taft insists that there has been no 
“government without the consent of the gov- 
erned’’ in the sense in which that phrase is 
properly used, as that applies only to people 
capable of governing themselves; and the 
minority of those who are competent is always 
governed by the majority. He said, further, 
that the course of the administration was not 
unprecedented, as Louisiana, Alaska, New 
Mexico and Arizona had been governed for a time 
very much as the Philippines are now ruled. 

As the administration believed in popular 
government, it set about preparing the Filipinos 
for such government. This preparation was 
necessary, because only one per cent. of the 
population could be called cultured, and only 
fifteen per cent. were capable of understanding 
the processes of civilized government. The 
insurrection was suppressed as a preliminary, 
and a municipal code was established, giving 
practical autonomy to the people, or to the 
fifteen per cent. of them who could govern 
themselves. 

The general government of the archipelago is 
in the hands of a commission of five Americans 
and three natives. 

The provincial governors are elected by the 
people, and the other local officers are appointed 
by the commission. 

Provision has been made for a popular legis- 
lature, to be elected in 1906, which will have 
equal power with the commission in making 
laws. 

A judiciary system has been established with 
a supreme court, containing three Filipino and 
four American judges, and the people enjoy all 
the civil rights guaranteed by the Constitution, 
except trial by jury and the right to carry arms. 

A thousand American teachers have been 
sent to the islands, and ten per cent. of the 
youth are learning English. Native teachers 
are receiving instruction to qualify them to 
carry on the work. The establishment of schools 
is important, in Secretary Taft’s opinion, 
because there can be no self-government till 
there is an intelligent public opinion behind it. 
He thinks that it will take at least a generation 
to educate the people to the required standard. 
In the meantime, he holds, it is the duty of this 
government to keep in mind that the Philippines 
must be preserved for the Filipinos, and that the 
Filipinos must decide what they desire in the 
future. 

On the other hand, the opponents of the policy 





of the administration declare that the constitu- 
tional warrant for ‘‘despotism’’ in the Philip- 
pines is doubtful. They say that the founders 
of the republic never intended that one man 
should rule seven and a half million people 
without being responsible to them, as the 
governor of the Philippines has done. 

They hold, further, that there is no power in 
a government founded ‘‘to secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and to our posterity’’ to 
levy a tax for missionary work in the islands 
of the sea seven thousand miles away; and 
that there is no warrant in American law for 
a strong nation to appropriate the territory of 
a weak nation in the name of ‘ ‘collective civili- 
zation’’ or of anything else. 

They insist that the administration has turned 
its back on the Declaration of Independence and 
on all old-fashioned American ideals, and they 
demand that the promise of independence to 
the Filipinos be made more definite, not only 
for the benefit of the islands themselves, but 
for the preservation of American self-respect. 

Thus the matter stands. The people are the 
judges, and they will give their verdict in due 
season. 

& © 
MEASURE OF TIME. 


All time is long that is unwilling spent, 
But hours are minutes when they yield content. 
John Marston. 
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THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS. 


ag ive us the children till they are ten 
¢€ years old and we shall be satisfied,’’ 
is a remark credited to a high officer 

of one of the branches of the Christian Church. 

Every wise mother knows that the impres- 
sions made on the open mind of the child in its 
first ten years are lasting. She is, accordingly, 
careful to develop in the child a sense of moral 
responsibility, and to impress upon him the 
importance of honesty, industry and reverence. 

Women, by their influence over the awakening 
intelligence, have always held the control of 
the world in their hands. In recent years they 
have been seeking to make their influence felt 
more directly than through their sons or the 
sons of their daughters, and there has arisen 
what has been called the ‘‘new woman’’ move- 
ment. 

The fact that the International Couneil of 
Women, which held its quinquennial convention 
in Berlin last month, was attended by delegates 
from about twenty different countries indicates 
the extent of the movement. Women the world 
over are taking a broader interest than ever 
before in matters outside of the routine of the 
home. It is difficult for Americans to realize 
the narrow field to which women are confined 
in some other countries. Therefore the official 
recognition of the convention by the German 
Emperor did not seem to them so notable an 
event as it did to the German women, who are 
ordinarily forbidden to hold any public meeting 
at which political questions are discussed. 

This convention, and all like it, have been 
educational. Their influence has been wide- 
spread, for every delegate has carried home 
with her the spirit of progress. It is that spirit, 
more than any specific reform, which is the 
important thing for both men and women. 


* © 


ROYAL FAVORS. 


© most persons a birthday is an occasion 

- for receiving presents and congratulations. 

To the King of England it is, as it was 

to his mother, the late Queen Victoria, a season 
for bestowing them. 

Throughout the British empire the annual 
distribution of peerages, knighthoods, baronet- 
cies and other honors is anticipated with an 
interest unprovoked by any similar occasion in 
the United States, for the simple reason that 
there is no similar occasion here. 

King Edward celebrated his birthday this 
year—in June, although he was born in 
November—by the creation of three privy coun- 
cilors, seven baronets, twenty-six knights, and 
by making a number of other appointments or 
promotions. Among those who were honored 
were a distinguished journalist, an accomplished 
scholar, a noted composer, and a philanthropist 
whose work has been of great value to the 
poor of London. Men whose political services 
have been of a high order were also, naturally 
and fitly, among the recipients of the birthday 
honors; and the widow of an artist whose 
brilliant pen had delighted the whole race was 
remembered with a pension. 

By many an American these honors are, 
unfortunately, neither appreciated nor tinder- 
stood. If he knows his English history and 
his literary history, the American recalls the 
long line of rulers who kept their honors for 
court favorites, worthy or unworthy. He 
remembers the story of men like Edmund 
Spenser, making bids for royal favor by the 
very nature of their work, and receiving either 
with sycophantic delight or with hypocritical 
humility the pitiful pension which his or her 
gracious majesty was pleased to bestow. 

All this has been greatly changed. King 
Edward has shown both intelligence and de- 
mocracy in his awards, the receipt of which, so 
far from being a manifestation of snobbishness, 
is a source of legitimate pride. The degree 
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bestowed by Congress for distinguished bravery 
or unusual public service are justly prized by 
Americans. The English birthday honors not 
only convey a similar distinction, but also carry 
with them social privileges to which there is 
no counterpart in the United States. 
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THREE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


nless one is pretty familiar with the story 
U of European settlements on the Atlantic 

coast, one reads with a sensation of 
surprise of communities in the Canadian Mari- 
time Provinces celebrating the three hundredth 
anniversary of their settlement or discovery. 

Annapolis, Nova Seotia,—the old Port Royal, 
—and St. John, New Brunswick, have just 
had such a celebration. ‘I'o the head of the 
noble basin on which stands the one, and into 
the beautiful river on which sits the other, 
three intrepid Frenchmen, Samuel de Cham- 
plain, the Sieur DeMonts and Monsieur Pou- 
trincourt, penetrated in 1604, and in both places 
established a foothold, three years before the 
English colonists landed at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, and sixteen years before the Pilgrims set 
foot on Plymouth Rock. 

In the history of both places are romances 
which would have tempted a Dumas and 
adventures that would not discredit Scott. 
Annapolis, in particular, is rich in incidents 
which appeal to the imagination and linger in 
the memory. First settled by the French, next 
captured by the English, then granted to a 
Scotchman, and later taken again by France, 
it played for nearly two hundred years the part 
of a shuttlecock among the nations which were 
contending for supremacy in the New World. 

French influence still shows itself in charming 
traits of character among the people and in 
many old family names. English rule is, of 
course, manifest in the excellent character of 
the whole modern city. Of the Scotch régime, 
although it was so brief, the name of the prov- 
ince is a permanent reminder, and on the 
dilapidated old ‘‘French pier’’ some clumps of 
Scottish heather still survive. 

For centuries France and England regarded 
each other as natural enemies, and fought for 
supremacy. At the recent celebrations both 
were represented, and so, too, were their chil- 
dren and heirs, the Dominion of Canada and 
this great republic. Indeed, the most notable 
characteristic of all the festivities was the con- 
stant manifestation of international friendliness 
and respect. It was this which most charmed 
the visitors, and which they will remember 
longest. 

* & © 


leanliness and cheerfulness, sunshine and 
fresh air—four inveterate foes of disease— 
appear to have won a notable victory at the Loui- 
siana state home for lepers. A boy who had for 
four years been a leper and for a year and a half an 
inmate of the home, apparently on the road to the 
grave, has been discharged cleansed of the disease. 
His skin has again become white and his sores 
have healed. Several other inmates are said to be 
almost ready for discharge, and others improving. 
The cure is attributed not to any new medicine or 
surgical work, but to the four elements of whole- 
some living, cleanliness, cheerfulness, sunshine 
and air. ltis said to be the first recorded scientific 
cure. There are about five hundred lepers in 
Louisiana, less than fifty of whom were sheltered 
at the retreat. Since the cure, however, three 
hundred acres of the Indian Head plantation have 
been bought, and a broad attempt will be made to 
stamp out the disease. Applications have been 
received from other Southern states and from 
foreign countries for admission to the home. 
To payment of fifty million dollars on account 
of the Panama Canal, and a loan of more than 
four and a half millions to the St. Louis Exhibition, 
caused a deficit of more than forty-one million 
dollars in the Treasury operations of. the year 
ended June 30th. That is not a bad showing. 
But for the extraordinary expenditures mentioned 
there would have been a surplus of thirteen and a 
quarter millions, which is almost enough. A few 
millions more would have been acceptable for the 
reduction of the debt, but inasmuch as the interest 
on that debt amounts to only thirty-six cents a 
year for each of the inhabitants of the country, it 
imposes no burden that need cause any statesman 
to pass sleepless nights. 
ne of the numerous boundary disputes in South 
America has recently been decided by the 
King of Italy. The new line runs through a country 
little known, and the gain or loss of a few hundred 
square miles of territory by one country or the 
other is not important. Americans should be 
interested in the award, because it removes 2 
pretext for British interference in the affairs 0: 
Brazil and the possibility of a repetition of th: 
Venezuelan crisis, when, according to Presiden 
Cleveland’s recent statements, this country had to 
consider the contingency of war in defense of th: 
Monroe doctrine. pean, 
owever the rest of the country may be affected! 
by the threatened destruction of the forests 
some of the great railways do not mean to have 
their supplies of cross-ties lessened. The Illino 
Central has recently planted large nurseries © 
catalpa-trees on purpose to produce ties. T! 
Catalpa speciosa is reputed the longest-lived woo 
for underground work yet discovered. The trees 
set eight feet apart, are expected to grow an inc: 
in diameter each year, and as soon as possib! 
they will be thinned to sixteen feet in each dire: 
tion, the intermediates being cut for “pole ties.” 
The Louisville & Nashville Railway Company hi: 
planted one hundred thousand black locusts « 
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rough land in Kentucky, and many black walnuts 
in the same state. It has also set out one hundred 
and fifty thousand catalpas at several places in the 
North and an immense number near Pensacola. 
These last are being set out when they are twenty- 
four to thirty inches high. Eastern railroads are 
following the example of the Western companies, 
and the forestry departments of railroads promise 
employment for some of the newly educated 
foresters of the government department, and for 
graduates of the forestry courses which have been 
established lately in some of the colleges. 
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THE HAPPY TRAVELLERS. 


hey are going abroad—Miss Eliza, Miss Adeline 

and Miss Medora! All Hentley is stirred. 
Her citizens have enjoyed foreign travel before— 
wealthy people, young couples on their honey- 
moons, aspiring teachers, students bound for 
German universities, or to acquire Continental 
languages, or to study art or music. But one 
expects it of the younger generation, and of the 
moneyed, and of the money-makers ; one does not 
expect it of Miss Eliza, Miss Adeline and Miss 
Medora. 

For thirty years they have been pillars of the 
church, managers of local charities, and tranquil 
owners of the many-gabled house, oldest on the 
village street. When they were young, they never 
expected to cross the ocean; nobody did so then, 
for pleasure, except the very rich, and—in the 
case of single ladies—the madly and reprehensibly 
adventurous. But times have changed, and the 
sisters have received a little legacy, and they are 
really going to sail next week. 

They are deeply happy at the prospect; one 
feels the happiness even through the unexcited, 
pleasant voices and the almost apologetic smiles ; 
for at first they are a little shy at talking of the 
great plan; it is so tremendous a thing, so auda- 
cious, 80 positively breath-taking that they feel 
almost as if caught enjoying some sportive pastime 
unbefitting their years. But the shyness wears 
away, and the enthusiasm of their friends fast 
kindles their own. 

Everybody offers to help. So many people look 
up diaries and make out itineraries that if the 
sisters followed them all, their trip would be as 
endless as that of the Wandering Jew. They 
have lists of lodgings, and of shops, and of points 
of view, and of things they must do whatever else 
they don’t, and of things that they mustn’t what- 
ever else they do. 

They have to promise to cable as soon as they 
arrive; and their letters are to pass from hand to 
hand in prearranged order; and they are to collect 
views for the magic lantern of the Sunday-school, 
and buy Fra Angelico angels for the minister’s 
parlor, and prepare pressed English wild flowers 
for the botany class, and gather souvenirs from 
literary shrines for the Book Club. They ask 
permission to do commissions for folks, for it will 
keep them from being homesick. They will feel 
themselves in touch with Hentley all the time. 

On the day they sail a Hentley party of a score 
or more is there to see them off, and no cabin is 
fuller of flowers than theirs, and no steamer mail 
more replete with tempting packages and fat 
letters, one for each day of the voyage and several 
over; and nobody’s friends linger longer, or wave 
heartier farewells from the dock. 

As the last scarlet glimmer of Deacon Smith’s 
bandanna fades finally from sight, and the three 
happy spinsters slip below to put their cabin in 
order and cry a little for pure joy, many strange 
eyes, friendly already, follow them as they go. 

“Bless the sweet old dears!” murmurs one lady 
of many voyages, in tender envy, to her companion. 
“Isn’t it beautiful to see people at the age that’s 
beyond dreaming, with their dreams coming true ?” 
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MUTUAL ENJOYMENT. 


A’ visitor who was privileged to attend one 
session of a village reading club still delights 
in recalling the comments of one of the members— 
an efficient, comfortable kind of woman, prom- 
inent in local affairs—upon the author under 
consideration that evening. 

“It’s reelly too bad of Mr. Browning to write 
that sort of way,” she mourned, after a particu- 
larly puzzling passage. ‘“Reelly, itis too bad; and 
then it seems so onnecessary! If his friends 
would just explain to him as tactful as possible 
that folks in general don’t relish their grammar 
hashed, and he’d ought to serve it up plain, with- 
out choppin’—seems as if he’d hear to reason, 
don’t it, now? Why, lawsy me! If I could just 
have five minutes’ chat with the man, and mebbe 
coax him to parse a bit of his own writing, I’m 
sure we’d both enjoy it, and *twould turn out 
profitable to both parties.” 

She was as unaware of any presumption on her 
part as was the landlady of Herbert Spencer in 
er remarks concerning Shakespeare. But the 
\merican merely showed the innocence of sheer, 
simple good-will and friendliness, whereas the 
London woman was of different type. 

“Vain as well as vulgar-minded,” says Spencer, 

she professed to have a high admiration for 
Shakespeare; was partial to reading his plays 

loud, and considered that she declaimed the 
speeches extremely well. On one occasion, after 
ularging on her reverence for him, she ended by 
tying: 

“*Ah, I often wish that he were alive and I had 
‘im here! How we should enjoy one another’s 

onversation!’” 
* © 


THE POET AND THE PARASOL. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, most modest and retir- 
4 ing of celebrities, became, at the height of his 
ame, amusingly expert in discerning hero-wor- 
iipers afar and eluding their overtures. 

A recent anecdote relates that once while strol- 
‘ng in the country with his friend and fellow poet, 
‘ucy Lareom, he perceived two women approach- 
‘1g, Whom he suspected to be tourists who in- 
‘ended perhaps to speak, certainly to stare. He 
wade no reference to them, but said casually to 
‘!S Companion, who was talking on in serene 
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absorption and had not noticed, “Lucy, the sun is 
getting very hot. Hadn’t thee better put up thy 
parasol?” 

Miss Larecom obeyed mechanically, still talking. 

“And I think, Lucy, thee’d better come round 
on my other side,” he added. She did so, her 
voice rippling sweetly on. “And if thee’d slant 
thy parasol the other way, Lucy,” he suggested. 

This, too, she did unheeding; but just as the 
women had passed—quite unable to see anything 
but the top of her comfortably ample green sun- 
shade—she brought her argument to a conclusion, 
and pausing for a response, became aware of a 
whimsical look in the face of her companion; 
also, that the sun shone faintly from behind a 
cloud, that they were walking in shadow at the 
edge of the woods, and that her parasol was tipped 
at an angle which might afford protection from 
falling acorns, but from nothing else. 

“Well!” said she, furling it in bewilderment. 
“What did I put this up for?” 

“Really, 1 don’t know,” responded the poet, 
demurely. “I thought it strange myself. And 
there were two ladies who just passed, trying very 
hard to peep under it, too. I think they must have 
been admirers of thy poems, Lucy.” 

Then Miss Larcom understood the ruse, and 
replied with a laugh, “‘/y poems, indeed!” 
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A PROMOTER IN ABYSSINIA. 


Brypgear nga Skinner, who has just concluded 
a treaty with Menelik II of Abyssinia, was 
not the first American to visit that monarch, says 
World’s Work, and to establish friendly relations 
with him. William H. Ellis, a Wall Street pro- 
moter, preceded Mr. Skinner, and was equally well 
received. 


Mr. Ellis, who is a colored man, met Prince Ras 
Makonnen in London at the time of the coronation 
of Edward VII, and was urged to visit Abyssinia. 
He learned that the African kingdom needed a 
new currency and a new national bank, new 
bridges and many other things, so he determined 
to go thither. 

/hen the expedition of Mr. Skinner was decided 
on, Mr. Ellis hastened his preparations in order to 
gain prestige by being the first to arrive. He had 
a Mexican saddle made at a cost of thirty-five 
hundred dollars, and several jeweled revolvers for 
King Menelik. He packed up plans for a new 
bank and several specimen coins, and set out on 
his travels. He marched inland from the seacoast 
with a retinue of two hundred, and travelled in 
great state. 

Menelik was greatly pleased with the American 
Ethiopian who could talk big enterprises with 
him in an understanding way. Their appointments 
were made by telephone, which Mr. Ellis found 
much in vogue in the Abyssinian capital. He 
found also that there were two cities which had a 
large trade and which needed many American 
goods, and made a list of more than a hundred 
articles for which a market could be found. He 
proposes to make another trip soon in similar 
style to further business interests. 
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WHEN JOHNNY GOES MARCHING 
AWAY. 


eorge Kennan has described in the Outlook 

how the Japanese soldier goes to war. Mr. 
Kennan had started toward the railway-station in 
Yokohama to see a body of troops embark for the 
front. Before he had gone far he saw a crowd 
advancing along a side street to the music of a 
band. 


He thought it was a company of recruits, but his 
interpreter said : 

“These no troops, these friends go give soldier 
banzai.” 

Mr. Kennan continues: “As the procession 
turned into our street I saw that it was composed 
largely of bareheaded men in the dark blue dress 
of a trade gild. In the midst of the crowd, under the 
biggest of the red-rayed Japanese flags. marched 
a single man in uniform; and this solitary soldier 
was being escorted to the station by a procession 
of a hundred and fifty or two hundred men and 
women with five large scarlet or purple flags, a 
long white streamer inscribed with Japanese char- 
acters, two square transparencies of white cotton 
cloth and a band of music.” It is clearly of such 
enthusiasm that Japanese victories are wrought. 
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A TRAMP EVANGELIST. 


new occupation for the man who wishes to 

help, in this trouble-ridden world, is that of 
tramping for the purpose of reclaiming other 
tramps. The New York £vening Mail tells of one 
such wanderer who has made it his business to get 
acquainted with boy tramps, and send them back 
to their homes. 


He follows the Scriptural injunction to provide 
“neither gold nor silver nor brass” for his purse, 
‘neither two coats, neither shoes nor yet staves.” 
He is, in every practical respect, a common tramp, 
and yet he has brought at least five hundred boys 
back to their homes. 

His purpose now is to establish a headquarters in 
New York, where boys can be sent to await him 
while he pilots others to their friends. He believes 
that it is not hard to starta ——_ boy homeward. 

“Talk to him a little about his sorrowin 
mother,” he counsels, “his deserted father anc 
the little sister, and the chances are that he will 
be touched. Choose your chance when other 
tramps are not about, and after a few confidences 
ne will find that you and the boy are conspirators 

n planning his escape from the gang. The very 
excitement and secrecy attendant on getting away 
are additional helps.” 
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AN UNHISTORIC LANDMARK. 


hen Mr. Justin H. Smith visited the towns 

along the Kennebec River in endeavoring 
to trace exactly Arnold’s march from Cambridge 
to Quebec, he inquired everywhere for traditions 
and especially for relics. In his book he gives , 
this incident as a result of one such inquiry: 


Near the point where the army left the Kennebec 
are four or five acres of cleared ground and two 
small farmhouses. Mr. Smith inquired of the 
venerable proprietor of one of these places if 
there were any evidences in the vicinity of Arnold’s 
march through the country. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the old man, “there used to 
be a big rock in my mowing-field, with ‘B. D. A.’ 
on it; but the old thing was in the way, and I 
blasted it out.” 

“What did those letters mean, ‘B. D. A.’?” 
asked Mr. Smith. 

“Why, Bennie Dick Arnold, of course.” 
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waists, skirts, col- 
lars, cuffs, linens, 
laces and fine fab- 
rics. Best for all 
kinds of starching. 
83 Do not try to 
do good work with 
old-fashioned lumpy 
starch. 
Do not fail to try 
it. Itisa revelation 
to housekeepers. 
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If your grocer does 
not keep it send us 
his name and we 


BOSTON.MASS us 


Blue Package, ll send a 
10 Cents. ple FREE. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 








26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 




















POND’S 
EXTRACT 
ne 


NOVELTY BICYCLE HOLDER. 
Instantly Adjusted to any Wheel. 
», Neatness, Perfection and Duralility. 
It will hold your Bicycle for 
cleaning, or when put away for 
the winter. When not in use, 
can be closed up out 
of the way. . 



















Dent’s Corn Gum 


Cures Corns, Bunions and Warts ! 


So easy toapply; sticks fast; does not spread like 


a greasy salve. A harmless, vegetable compound 
that gives quick relief. Sold by druggists every- 
where, lic—or we will mail it on receipt of price. 


Dent’s Toothache Gum stops toothache in- 
stantly; prevents decay ; removes offensive odors. 
Sold by all druggists, 15c—or we mail it. 


Cc. 8. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 













Time is the measurer 
or al/ LCAINGS, =~ cocron 


ELGIN 
WATCHT 


the most accurate 


of times instruments 
Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have them. 





‘*Time- 


makers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent free, 
ELGiIn NATIONAL WatTcH Co., Evan, ILL. 
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SQ 10 THE SUMMER GIRL 
~ “J The joy of out door life 





" yy Cream/Wheat 
~ vig A dainty breakfast, 


is made complete by 


A delicious dessert. 
At all grocers. &-&- 




















ord Baltimore has come! I know 
That mellow-noted bugle-horn! 
He hunts the bee above the sloe, 
The snail upon the thorn. 


Then curl beneath the wasted leaf, 
Base caitiff slug! thy doom is nigh! 

Marauding worm, thou orchard thief, 
Beware his eager eye! 


Lord Baltimore is gay, I ween, 
In livery of black and gold ; 

He flits among the branches green 
Right gallant to behold. 


A feathered athlete, lithe and light, 
He frolies, hovers, lilts and swings ; 
Anon, anon, in pure delight 
Of air-borne life, he sings. 


Lord Baltimore, a lover true, 
Has hither brought a gentle bride 
Of softer note and sadder hue ; 
Together, side by side, 


Where wattled branches lift a roof, 
With creeper, withe and raveled string 
He weaves the warp and she the woof 
To frame a cradle-swing ; 


And there, beneath the mother’s breast, 
All warm and safe from lurking wrong 
Her purple-tinted eggs shall rest— 
Four spheres of future song. 


Lord Baltimore is stern in fight 

Should danger menace brood or dame, 
As well befits the doughty knight 

Who bears that lofty name ; 


His rush is swift; and strong the blow 
And sharp the beak when honor calls! 

Then, braggart jay and thievish crow, 
Avoid his castle walls! 


The prince of summer’s tuneful bands, 
He cleaves the air with golden oar ; — 

Thrice welcome to thy northern lands, 
O brave Lord Baltimore! 


® © 
A FORGOTTEN BEGINNING. 
T* Chicago Association was 





holding its annual session 
9 with one of the churches 
~-5 which had grown to strength in a 
dozen years, and was happy in the 
completion of its large new house 
of worship. In and out among the 
pastors and delegates of the hun- 
dred churches represented moved a 
little old lady in black. Every one 
knew her as the widow of a retired 
minister who had died a few 
months before. They two had 
regularly attended these gatherings 
together ; a couple short in stature, 
and slender besides, whose active 
work lay so many years back that 
only the oldest of the delegates 
knew much of it. There had been 
some little mention in the papers of 
their golden wedding, and not long afterward 
there had been obituary notices not lacking in 
sincere cordiality ; but the old couple had gone 
in and out among a generation who had small 
personal knowledge of what their lives had 
been. 

At the noon intermission the widow ap- 
proached the moderator of the meeting, and 
asked if there would be any time when she 
could read before the gathering a tribute to the 
memory of her husband. It was an unusual 
thing to ask, and the more fraught with uncer- 
tainty because she asked for fifteen minutes, 
and the program was overloaded. There was 





a consultation, and it was arranged that in the | ®' 


interval between the afternoon and the evening 
sessions, immediately after supper, she should 
have the time she desired, and the reading was 
awaited not without some anxiety. 

She rose when the time came, and read her 
paper in a voice that was not strong, but did 
not tremble. There was no appeal for sympa- 
thy or thrusting of her sorrows upon others. 
She gave as the reason for asking the privilege 
the fact that the church where the meeting 
was held was in the district where she and her 
husband had spent six years, beginning thirty- 
five years before. She said: 

**This is counted a new district in the city, 
but it was both new and old even thirty-five 
years ago. An old stage route ran out Milwaukee 
Avenue, and there was a small settlement here 
from early days. At that time there was a 
movement of population this way, and we came 
together to organize a church. Houses were 
widely scattered over the prairie, and from two 
miles east the parish extended far out westward 
across the fields. ’’ 

She told how they succeeded in erecting a 
church building, which was speedily wrecked 
by a tornado, and how in the hottest of hot 
summers they walked through shadeless streets, 
soliciting money to rebuild it. After it was 
done the tide of population turned in another 
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direction. The settlement languished and dimin- 
ished, and after six years of faithful effort the 
work had to be given up. Now, after years of 
waiting, the tide had returned, and with it the 
beautiful church had come into being. 

Simply but touchingly she told the story of 
those early beginnings, and the picture which 
she gave of her husband, and unconsciously of 
herself, awoke a thrill of admiration in all who 
heard her. She had brought to men the knowl- 
edge of six forgotten years of heroic service. 
Warm resolutions of thanks, of sympathy and 
of affectionate memory were adopted by the 
meeting, and the incident fastened itself upon 
the mind of every one present. Then it began 
to be whispered among the delegates that she 


/had just given ten thousand dollars to various 
charities in memory of her husband; for al- 


though his salary had never been large, his 
habits had been careful and his years had been 
many ; but all agreed that no other tribute could 
have been so beautiful as that which she read, 
of the record of fifty years which they had spent 
together before the servant of the Master went 


to his reward. 
*® ® 


THE GENIUS OF THE LAMP. 


he title of “the Sultan of Sulu” has a comic- 
T opera sound which, a writer in Zverybody’s 

Magazine declares, is carried out by the 
appearance and behavior of this Oriental poten- 
tate. The sultan and his suite were once enter- 
tained at luncheon on board a United States 
transport. None of them had ever been on board 
a large vessel before. The visit was full of sur- 
prise and excitement for them. 


They looked the ship over at first with stolid 
interest, and the sultan himself set off the six- 
ag waged without flicking an eyelid. But at last, 
n the saloon, some one attempted to explain the 
mystery of the incandescent lamps, and there the 
natives were surprised out of their reserve. 

Even the sultan’s face showed amazement when 
an army officer reached up and. turned a lamp on 
and off repeatedly. His highness ordered one of 
his suite to doit. The fellow’s face went greenish 
for a moment, but, nevertheless, he reached u 
eoneney ane touched it as he might have a ho 
brand. en he found that it did not hurt him 
and that the ty actually obeyed the —— of 
his os 8, he was the most excited Moro in 
the archi 0. His excitement was contagious. 
Nearly every one in the suite started for a lamp on 
his own account, and the cabin was a bewilder- 
ment of aes lamps. 

Presently Oriental cunnin fot the better of 
amazement, and one or two 0 em tried to fool 
the lamps. A fellow would steal quietly up to 
a bulb, and reaching forward, suddenly turn it on, 
evidently with the intention of catching it napping. 
Or he would turn it off and jump away, ———— 
with the same intention. But the lamps refus 
to fooled, and the facial expression that fol- 
lowed each failure was ludicrous to behold. 

Of course they wanted to know what made the 
light. It was impossible to give them a history 
of electrical development, but an officer present 
thought of giving them an = that would 
prove a short cut to knowl -. 

He directed four or five of them to stand in line, 
holding hands. Then the men on the ends of the 
line were told each to p the brass part of a 
lamp. They did so, and instantly the entire line 
sustained an electric shock. They were too aston- 
ished to speak, and not knowing enough to let 
go, they just stood there, with wonder and fear 
surging from face to face. 

e officers broke them apart at last and took 
them in to luncheon, but they were changed men. 
They had had an experience that passed all Ori- 
ental understanding. 

The luncheon was a more or less dignified affair, 
varied by interpreted compliments and the agonies 
of the sultan’s official taster. It was easy to see 
that although the taster was an habitual necessity 
to the sultan’s peace of mind, on this occasion, at 
least, his function was purely perfunctory. Of 
what avail was the protection of a r human 
taster — magicians who could make lamps to 
burn w 
unrest to twitch in one’s body like the fever? 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR WIT. 


hinese school-teachers do not strengthen the 

brains of children with algebra and calculus, 

but stuff them with Confucian morals, says 

a writer in the Chicago Record-Herald. He further 

declares that in China he found no wit or imagina- 

tion, but tells the following incidents, which prove 

that the Chinaman has good unconscious substi- 
tutes for one or the other: 


One day in Shanghai, when I was feeling sick, I 
called a Chinaman to me and said, “John, do you 
have good doctors in China?” 

“Good doctors!” he exclaimed. “China have 
best doctors in wo’ld.” 

“Eudon, over there,” I said, pointing to a house 
covered with a doctor’s signs, “do you call him a 
ood doctor?” 

“Eudon good doctor!” he exclaimed. “He great! 
He best doctor in China. He save my life once!” 

“You don’t say so!” I said. “How was it?” 

“Me velly sick,” he said, confidentially. ‘Me 
callee Doctor Han Kou. Givee some medicine. 
Get velly, velly sick! Me call Doctor Sam Sing. 
Givee more medicine. Me grow worse. Going 
die! Blimeby call Doctor Eudon. He no got 
time, no come. He savee my life!” 

In Chefoo my wife enga; a Chinese cook. 
When he came she asked his name. Shaking 
hands with himself and smiling, he said, “ My 
namee Yong — Ho.” 

on. 


“Oh, that’s too 1? said my wife. “I can’t 
remember all that. I call you John.” 
“All light,” he said, smiling. ‘What your 


namee ?”’ 

““My name,” said my wife, slowly, “is Mrs. 
Melville D. Landon.” 

“Hi!” cried John. “Too long namee! Can’t 
’member all lot. Callee you Charley.” 


® © 


A DOUBLE RESCUE. 


ames F. Dockery, of the police force of St. 

Louis, recently received a medal for saving 

two boys from drowning at the risk of his 

own life. The story of his heroism is told in 

Everybody’s Magazine. Dockery is used to saving 

life, but this was a case of swimming eighty feet 

into the Mississippi and bringing the boys back, in 

spite of the fact that one of them had a strangle- 
hold on his neck. 


Dockery was standing one evening by Wiggin’s 


Ferry, talking with two acquaintances, when a 
cart ———s aman and two boys drove down 
the levee into the river. The teamsters along the 


thout oil, who could send the genii of | 8# 





water-front make it a practice, when the day’s 
work is over, to drive their carts into the water 
and wash them. It seems these boys had caught 
on to the cart behind, and the teamster, who was a 
young fellow, drove right in with them. 

When the water was up to the hubs he tried to 
turn his mule round in line with the bank, but 
the animal would not o. He seemed to want 
to f° right over to East St. Louis. In a minute 
mule and cart were out in the current, with the 
driver standing on the seat and the boys screaming 
with fear. 

As soon as the driver found that they were being 
carried off, he dived from the seat and left the 
little fellows to their fate. 

Dockery ran down the levee like a flash, shed- 
ding his coat and helmet as he ran, jumped into 
the water and swam for the two boys. They were 
little fellows, nine or ten years old. When they 
saw Dockery coming one of them leaped out of the 
cart and floundered round in the current. 

Dockery grabbed him with his left hand and 
~ on after the cart, which was getting farther 
out and sinking deeper every minute. hen he 
got near the cart the other little fellow jumped 
on top of him and grabbed him round the neck, 
and they all went down together. 

Harney and Denief, two other policemen who 
were wa’ ting on the levee, thought they would all 

drowned; but presently Dockery came up, 
poaiag and blowing, and striking out with one 
an 


How he ever made way, under the circumstances, 
is amazing, but he said afterward that he had not 
the heart to reach up and break that child away 
from the hold that was strangling him. However, 
ust as he thought he should be obliged to do it, 
ittle Trudell slipped out of his * and sank out 

y 

ban 








of sight. anging to his 
neck, Dockery streaked for the k. 

Denief and Harney had a plank ready and were 
wading out to meet him. hen he reached _ them 
they broke the hold of the Reddish boy and took 
him in, while Dockery turned back for little 
Trudell. When the policeman got near him the 

oungster was going down for the third time. 

Jockery dived, got him, and swam back. He was 
retty well exhausted when Denief and Harney 
ally helped him up the levee. 
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THE WAY OF MERIT 
= BY WILLIAM GLYNN Gaza 


he shallow brook loudly proclaims its course, 
Babbling the power a fleeting spring bestows, 
Vain-voiced o’er each impediment it goes 
Until the summer’s breath dries stream and 
source ; 
Then but a few parched stones remain to tell 
The place where once its noisy waters fell. 











Serene and voiceless the deep channel bears 

Its powerful currents to the omnipotent sea, 
Resistless, silent, without vanity, 

Hushed by the consciousness of the might it nears ; 
So does its unvain course true merit run, 
Conscious of all that yet remains undone. 
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THREW HIS MONEY AWAY. 


hen Mr. Locke returned to Bushby after 

some years’ residence in the West there 

was much speculation among his old 
friends and neighbors as to the extent of his 
present prosperity. 


“Looks mighty well-to-do, same as if he wouldn’t 
trade in anything less’n bobtailed hosses,”’ said 
ope man, ‘“‘but you can’t jedge by looks, not 
always.” 

NDO,” said another old neighbor, “though they 
count, looks do, and no mistake. But somethin 
he did in Nashuy the other day come to me, firs 
hand, from Bill Saunders, and ess there’s no 
doubt about Ezry being well off in this world’s 


goods. 

“Twas like this,” said the old man, after a 
sufficient pause for his audience to close in. ‘He 
took Bill over there for the day, paid all expenses, 
ve him a first-class dinner, bought him a couple 
of neckties and a throw for Sar’ann to put on her 
head evenin And last off, he towed Bill into a 
drug- shop give him some ice-cream sody. 
“We’ve gt just time before we take the train,’ he 
says to Bill. 

“Well, sir, they drunk off the sody with one eye 
on the clock, and Ezry he handed out a quarter to 
the clerk to pay for it. He put the quarter in the 
change machine, and then he jabbed an’ jabbed to 
get the change out, and there was something 
wrong, so it wouldn’t open. 

“*You wait a minute, sir, and I’ll get the five 
cents next door,’ says the clerk ; but Ezry took his 
pag up, and jest waved it at the clerk, careless as 
if they’d been tpn | about a pea or a bean. 

“*Keep it for good luck,’ he a “We've got to 
catch a train.’ And Bili Saunders says that he 
didn’t any more heed him saying that there was 
another train in two hours than if he hadn’t 
spoken! I guess there’s no manner o’ doubt but 
what Ezry’s financially prosperous.” 
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ALL FOR HAROLD. 


r. and Mrs. Fuddleston try not to spoil 
M Harold, but they are willing to sacrifice 
their own pleasure at any time to give him 
a treat that he will “remember when he grows 
up.” They planned a treat lately, but, as the 
story is told in the Brooklyn Zagle, the outing 
will never figure in Harold's reminiscences of his 
happy childhood. 


The circus was in town, and Mrs. Fuddleston 
said they ought to take Harold; a child thought 
so much of such things, and he was old enough 
now to appreciate it. 

Mr. Fuddleston agreed. “I will try to take him 
to-night,” he said, resignedly. 

“I shouldn’t think of lett ne you go alone with 
him!” exclaimed Mrs. Fuddleston. “That is 
asking too much of you, dearest. I will go along to 
relieve you of some of the care. I shouldn’t ask 
ap to go at all, but it is hardly the thing for me 

go without you.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Fuddleston, chival- 
rously. “But the little chap mustn’t be deprived 
of the pleasure, even if it is rather of a bore to us.” 

In the afternoon Mrs. Fuddleston’s two sisters 
—— in, and Mrs. Fuddleston told them, with 
a sigh, that they were going to the circus that 
evening on Harold’s account. 

“Oh, my dear!” said Sister Jane. “Of course 
he will enjoy it, but he will be a dreadful care to 

ouand Jack. I know you will have a headache 

m<«rrow to pay for it. I think I shall i's go 

along .0 relieve you. Now don’t say a word, dear! 

I’d much rather do it than stay at home thinking 

# you, wearing yourself out watching that boy 
e 


“So should I,’ put in Sister Margaret, “and I 
am going, too. He will be so excited that it will 
be all the three of us can do to hold him down.” 

Mrs. Fuddleston looked at her with gratitude. 

























“Well, then,” she said, “come here for dinner and 
we'll get an early start. I should hate to have 
Harold miss a single thing.” 

At his office that day Mr. Fuddleston happened 
to speak to his two partners about the treat he 
was 8 going to give his little boy. 

“My stars!” one of them exclaimed. “I'd like 
to gociens ae to see the little chap enjoy it.” 

“So should I,” said the other. “I’d rather be 
horsewhipped than go to the circus with grown 
folks, but it’s a circus in itself to watch a boy at 
such a show.” 

So it came about that three men and three 
women sat down at Fuddleston’s table that eve- 
ning for an early dinner. When it was nearly time 
to £5 Mr. Fuddleston asked his wife if she had 
told Harold. 

“No; 1 thought it would be best to give him a 
surprise,’ she answered. 

Just then one of the partners looked out of the 
window. “Why, it’s raining!’ he said. 

This was serious. Aunt Jane at once grew 
concerned over the risk of taking Harold out in 
the night air when it was raining. 

Ys t do you think, my dear?’’ the fond father 
asked of his wife. 

“Why, of course, if it is going to be a rainy 
evening it would never do to e him.” 

Then the other partner peered through the 
window and said it looked prety bad ; not a mere 
shower, he thought, but the beginning of a storm. 

ot shouldn’t e any risk, Julia,” said the other 
sister. 

“It’s lucky you didn’t tell Harold!” said the 
junior partner. 

“Where is he?” asked Mr. Fuddleston. 

“Up-stairs with the nurse,” answered Mrs. 
Fuddleston. 

“Well,” said Fuddleston, decidedly, “‘we won’t 
take 7 chances. Besides, my ticket is for a 
box, which only seats six people.” 

So little Harold was left at home, and six adults, 
instead of two, sacrificed their entire evening that 
he might not run the risk of getting wet and 
catching a cold. 
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RESTFUL VACATIONS. 


iss Van Cott’s mind was much disturbed 
M by the apparent monotony of the lives 
of the country people round her. She 
was spending some weeks in the mountains, and 
had met a number of the inhabitants of the 
neighboring houses. ‘They are fainting for the 
stimulus of variety, poor things!” she exclaimed, 
one day. “They are eating their hearts out in 
this terrible treadmill existence! I know it, | 
feel it!” 


“Have you ever talked with any of them about 
it?” inquired a friend who had many more years 
to her credit than had Miss Van Cott. : 

“No, I don’t like to. They must be very sensi- 
tive about such limitations.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Try it some ~ 

Miss Van Cott began her investigations with the 
driver of the old mail-coach. He made that 
same round daily, he told her, for the last twenty- 
three i. 

“With no respite in all that time?” in a tone 
of deep commiseration. 

“No what, miss?” 

“No vacation—no holiday?” 

“Oh, yes, miss, they give me two weeks every 
summer. Pay runs on all the same, an’ I don't 
have to doa hing day nor night.” 

“Oh,” with a sigh of relief, “that is something! 
And of course you spend it in town.” 

“Stumpville? No, siree.” 

“Oh, no, I mean the city—seeing the sights and 
keeping in touch with the great world ; or reading, 
maybe, or—how do you spend those precious four- 
teen days?” 

The old man’s face brightened at the direct 

uestion. He had been evidently somewhat puz- 
zled over the preface to it. 

“Oh, well,” he returned, in placid reminiscence, 
“there ain’t much to do around home. Jimmy, he 
looks after the chores, 2 So I don’t mind 
taking my own pleasure, an’ I generally go over 
the route with the other man. It’s wonderful 
how it rests a body to see his work done for him 
like that, an’ before his very eyes, too!” 
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HOW THE HOUSE HAPPENED. 


6 es,” said Mr. Mutt, “it was rather odd, the 
Y way I came to rebuild my house. You see, 
Mrs. Mutt was in town one day and hap- 

pened to buy a very handsome hall lamp—one of 
the kind that stands on the post of the stair 
banisters,” and then, says London Tit-Bits, he 
went on to describe the development of the house: 


“Well, as soon as she got the lamp home, we 
saw that it was too large for the style of the stairs, 
so I had to get the carpenters come in and 
widen them and putin new balustrades and posts, 
and set them over more toward the center of the 
hall. When that was done the hall didn’t look 
like a hall at all, and I had to have the carpenters 
tear out the walls and make the old dining-room 
into a new hall. 

“Then, of course, the kitchen had to be torn 
away and rebuilt at the back of the house, so that 
the old kitchen would do for a sitting-room, and 
there had to be a new dining-room built to match 
the finish of the hall. And when things got so far 
we saw at once that we had to have a library off 
the hall, and then the veranda had to go to make 
room for the library, and my pet rose-bushes came 
up to give a chance to build the new veranda. 

“Well, to make a long story short, I had to 
remodel the second story to match the first, and 
put a third story on in order to take care of the 
rooms that were crowded out by the changes in 
the second. And so I had a new house all round.” 

“And was your wife pleased ?” 

“Only partly. You see, just on the last day, 
when the carpenters had completed the third 
story and were finishing work on the whole job, 
one of them dropped his hammer through the sky- 
light, and it fell to the hall and smashed the lamp 
that had started the whole thing.” 
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CAUGHT THE TRAIN. 


n a little village in the Ozarks, says the Kansas 

| City Star, a guest at the hotel wished to catch 

the early morning train, and asked to be called 

at three-thirty. Having no alarm-clock and 1 

clerk, the landlord sat up all night to make sure of 
arousing him in time. 


The hotel-keeper found it rather hard to kee) 
awake, but at three-thirty promptly he knocked u! 
the guest’s door. 

“Get up!” he said in a surly tone. “It’s three- 
thirty.” 

The guest turned over and grunted in sleep) 
laziness. “Oh, I guess I’ll let that train go, anc 
sleep till seven,” he said. 

“No, ye won’t, either!” shouted the landlord 
and emphasized his remarks by shooting three 0 
four shots into the floor of the hallway from th: 
revolver with which he had guarded the hote! 
“T sat up all night to get pia up on time, anc 
ee a-going to get up or I’ll know the reaso! 
why!” 

ere was an ample persuasiveness about tl. 
ray, = said it, and the guest got up and caug! 
his train. 
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A DONKEY RIDE ON THE BEACH. 


CRAWN BY JOSEPHINE BRUCE 








TO-DAY. 
By EMMA C. DowD. 
Ww cannot change yesterday —that 
is clear, 
Or begin on to-morrow until it is here; 
So all that is left for you and for me 
Is to make to-day as sweet as can be. 


$e 
WALL-PAPER. 


By ARTHUR MACY. 


he paper on my chamber walls 
Has woods and rocks and waterfalls. 
They are not really there, but I, 
As in my little bed | lie, 
Can find a bird, a house, a tree, 
Or anything | wish to see. 
| only need to look about, 
And | can always pick them out. 
Sometimes | find a person’s nose, 
And very soon the eyes disclose, 
And then | see a mouth begin, 
And just below there comes a chin. 
And when they’re all of them in place, 
They form a perfect human face. 
And | discover little boats, 
And cows and horses, sheep and goats; 
And when my chamber is not dark 
It seems almost a Noah’s ark. 
I'm sure it’s very nice to be 
Among such pleasant company, 
And feel that | am not alone, 
But in a world that’s all my own. 











——— 
“LAZY LAND.” 


BY ALICE VAN LEER SKINNER. 


hen the year turns summer ways, 
Then come my most pleasant days; 
Then | lie so still 
Where the sunlight sifts and falls, 
And | build my castle walls 
On the pine-tree hill. 


There | lie in “Lazy Land,” 

Where the shadows understand, 
Nod and blink and creep; 

Nod and tell me fairy tales, 

Tell them till the sunlight fails 
And | fall asleep. 


All the crickets, all the bees 

Whir a greeting to the trees 
As they slowly pass. 

Oh, it’s fine to be alive, 

Fine to stretch and grow and thrive 
In the warm June grass. 





| way. 


|up, laughing. 


HOW THEY WERE CURED. 


By ANNIE H. DONNELL. 


a "VE got it!’’ 
‘‘Otis, Otis, come back!’’ called 


mama. ‘‘What did you say?” 

“T’ve got it—my ball that I los— Oh! I 
mean I have it!’’ laughed the boy in the door- 
He might have known that was what 
mama wanted. She was always trying tomake 
them ‘ ‘talk grammar.”’ 

“‘Dear, dear!’’ sighed mama, despairingly. 
‘*Were there ever such children for ‘gots’? 
Shall I ever cure them ?’’ 

Grandmother shook her white head smilingly. 
“*T guess thee might as well give it up, Mary,’’ 
she said, in her pretty ‘‘thee language.’’ ‘‘We’ve 
all got the disease,’’ and then she caught herself 
‘*What did I tell thee?’’ she 


| said. 





“If grandma’s ‘got’ it it’s a good kind of a 
disease to have. Don’t you worry, mama,’’ 
Otis said, as he ran off with his ball. 

‘*No, no, thee must cure me, too, Mary, for 
the children’s sakes. Here comes the Uncle 
Doctor. Ask him to give thee a_prescrip- 
tion.’’ 

‘*Good idea!’? Mama smiled. ‘‘Come here, 
Theodore, and tell me what medicine to give 
the children to cure them of saying ‘I’ve got.’ 
Bab and Tess have caught it of Otis, and Boy 
Blue of them. Even the Tiny One is taking 
the disease now. She’s caught it, too. ‘Me 
dot it,’ she says.’’ 

‘*They all caught it of their grandmother. 
Thee must give her the first dose, Uncle 
Doctor.’’ 

‘*Catching, is it? You’ve all ‘dot’ it? 
Well, give me time to study up on it and I’ll 
see what I can do. These stubborn diseases 
are hard things to get round.’’ 

A day or two later the Uncle Doctor over- 
heard a lively little fusillade of ‘‘I’ ve gots’’ from 
the children’s quarter. He nodded encoura- 
gingly to mama, in a way that meant, ‘‘ Put the 
ease in my hands and trust me.’’ Then he 
went to the children. 
ready to go out. 

‘*Not away from home!’’ he commanded. 
‘*Can’t leave the grounds. I quarantine you.’’ 

“*What ?’’ in chorus. 

‘*You’re quarantined as dangerous cases. I 
find you all infected with a bad form of the ‘got’ 


| disease—the most contagious form. I have hopes 


of saving you all if you follow my directions 
carefully. It isa disease that should be attended 
to at the start. It’s liable to have a long run 
if neglected. I did think of vaccinating Boy 
Blue and the Tiny One, to keep them from 
catching it, but I see I am too late. They are 
both in the first stages already. You will all 
have to be quarantined until the disease runs 
out. Where is that card? Oh, here it is!’ 

He took out of his pocket a large purple 
card, and gravely pinned it on the outside of 
the door. : 

“Purple is the special color for the got disease, 
just as red for smallpox,’’ he explained. ‘‘A 
purple card here on the door will be a warning. 
‘Beware! Do not enter here! Everybody in 
this room has got’ ’’ —he recovered himself 
hastily—‘‘ ‘has a terrible disease in its conta- 
gious form. The doctor in attendance says 
beware!’ ’’ 

The Uncle Doctor’s face was quite grave and 





They were just getting | 





concerned. He put another pin into the purple 
card and then came back into the room among 
the puzzled children. He had a number of 
small white boxes in his hand this time. These 
he proceeded to distribute. 

‘*Take one of these pills every time you get 
as far as ‘go—.’ Never wait until you say the 
‘t.’ If they are taken at just the right moment 
they are warranted to cure. I made them my- 
self, after a recipeof myown. Oh, you needn’t 
make up any wry faces! They haven’t go—er, 
they haven’t anything bitter in them.’’ 

When the Uncle Doctor said ‘‘go—,’’ just 
before he caught himself saying the ‘‘t’’ on the 
end, he reached out his hand for Bab’s little 
white box, and solemnly took a pill. 

“You see how they act,’’ he remarked, in 
anaside. ‘‘That pill was taken just in the nick 
of time. They’re very rapid-acting pills.’’ 

All the rest of the day the Uncle Doctor visited 
his patients at intervals. He said it was neces- 
sary for him to watch the progress of the disease 
and the effects of his medicine. 

**Tt’s doing finely—finely !’’ he reported, with 


? 


enthusiasm. ‘‘We’re getting ahead of the dis- 
ease already. The worst symptoms are disap- 
pear—’’ 


**T haven’t got any ’sease left,’’ piped Boy 
Blue, confidently. 
“Take a pill! 

Bab. 

‘‘Oh, but I haven’t got any pills lef—’’ 

The Uncle Doctor gathered Boy Blue into 
his arms and strode to the couch. 

‘*This is a bad case,’’ he said. ‘*The patient 
must be put to bed while I mix up another mess 
of pills. Itis possible I shall be driven to using 
surgeon’s adhesive plaster.’’ He laid a finger 
gently across the patient’s lips. ‘‘ A strip applied 
here might be tried as a last resort.’’ 

The quarantined children enjoyed the Uncle 
Doctor’s ‘‘treatment’’ greatly. The pills tasted 
very good and sweet, and it was wonderful how 
they always stopped the ‘‘t’’ from joining on to 
the ‘‘go—”’ 

‘*Honest, they do, grandma. You just look 
a-here. All you’ve go—’’ Otis took a little 
white pill hastily. ‘‘All you have to do is take 
one. You see how they fix you.’’ 

‘*T see!’? murmured dear old grandmother. 
‘*Wonderful, wonderful! I should like to try 
it if thee has go—’’ 

**Wait! Oh, wait! Don’t say the t, grandma! | 
Here’s a pill—quick !’’ 
And then Otis and grandmother laughed. 
It was regular fun being ‘‘cured’’ by the Uncle 

Doctor. 


Take a pill, quick !’’ laughed 





The quarantine was raised after a little. The 
doctor said the patients were all convalescing 
now, and there was not much danger of other 
people catching the disease. But of course if 
they should have a relapse — 

**T don’t believe they will, doctor,’’ mama 
said. ‘*They seem to be gradually but surely 
recovering. What do you think Otis said to-day 
when I called out to him to come back and get | 
a clean handkerchief ?’’ 

“*T suppose he said, ‘I’ve got one,’ ’’ sighed 
the Uncle Doctor. 

‘*He said, ‘I have one!’ ’’ 

**Good for Otis!” The Uncle Doctor slapped 
his knee heartily. ‘‘Cured!’’ he laughed. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. CHARADES. 
I 


Upon my first is my dainty last, 
While about it is my whole made fast. 
Il. 
Of our physiognomy my first 
Is a very important part ; 
Wintry winds my second bring, 
My third belongs to the art 
Of music, “Soul of Harmony ;” 
My whole to other lands 
Is native, but must tribute pay 
Unto our fair one’s hands. 
iil. 

I knew a child, by name my first and second. 
Her brother called her second in his play. 
His name my first and fourth, his age my third. 

Both worked upon the beach one summer's day, 
Building a fort of sand beside my fourth ; 
And oft the waves would wash their fort away 
All undismayed again their work began. 
’T was finished by my whole in twilight gray. 
IV. 
My first may be a merry time, 
Jr maiden sweet and fair, 
With feet responsive to the chime 
Of music in the air. 
When wintry winds begin to blow, 
And skies are bright and fair, 
O’er hills and vales of spotless snow 
My last is everywhere. 
My whole, the politician’s power, 
*eople my first o’erthrow, 
And then shall come the happy hour 
All good men hope to know. 


2. DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 























Dick held the —— while riding in the . 
And —, with both hands , to do his part. 
The boat —— they looked —— for aid, 
3ut ——, as they were , were not dismayed. 
The babe fell against the ——, and cried. 
They hushed the ——, and stroked the ——, and 

sighed. 
Along the —— the nets were —— for fish, 
And every — full was in the dish. 
They —— the —— was ample, so they say, 
And on the —— each paid his —— that day. 
True is the of desire. 
The —— was lit to —— we all aspire. 

3. SLICED WORDS. 


Slice dearth into a mark of a wound and a large 
town; us into belonging to us and fairies. 


4. ANAGRAM PROVERBS. 

1. A Scrapmell cow came into the kitchen. 
Four Hewis men took it. 3. “Strange!” quoth 
Chillturns. 

5. CHANGED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Change one letter in the first word to make the 
second. 

Greed, space; funny, pointed ; kindness, clear- 
ness; a workman, a metal; dear, beforehand ; 
greedy, truthful; a body of officers, well-bred. 


9 


6. BEHEADINGS. 
The words used to fill blanks, if beheaded, will 
still complete the sense. 
“There is no in that,” said one, 
Whose sparkle in the sun. 
The kind of quite puzzled him. 











He should have —— his eyes are dim. 
And some gave ——, a friendly hand, 
Or touch of —— manners bland. 

No — had caused the beggars’ fall, 

For it was said they’d lost their ——. 

And they were —— and reticent, 

Nor with their many —— content. 


7. ANAGRAM RIME. 


A ------- of pictures affects me like wine, 
I ------- feel that it is all mine, 
Though ------- I know not what is really fine. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. “Allis grist that comes to his mill.” 

2. Bramble, ramble, amble; abridge, bridge, 
ridge ; slumber, lumber, umber. 

8. Ant, gnat, wasp, walking-stick, moth, scale, 
een | mpg em een spider, humblebee, earwig, locust, 
peetle, butterfly, katydid, ant-lion, dragon-fly, 
midge, cricket, tumble-bug, fly, flea, roach, weevil, 
termites, mosquito, glowworm, aphis, hornet. 

4. 1. Man, drake—mandrake. 2. Lark, spur— 
larkspur. 3. Blood, root—bloodroot. 4. Cows, 
lips—cowslips. 5. Crows, foot—crowsfoot. 6. Dog, 
wood—dogwood 














Stenogra »hy, ete. 
PRY taught: 
N trains 
for practical work. Positions ay ata raduates. | 
Complete Home Learner’s telegraph outfit,$5. 
Simplified shorthand by mail, $2, Catalogue free. | 
, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
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Cc. C. GAINES 

100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
STAMP Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, Tunis, etc., and Album, onl oe 
1000 fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10c¢, 60 diff. 
Wy Agents wanted, 50%. 1904 List FREE: 








Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,St.Louis,Mo. 
Large profits made on a small 
plot of ground. Room in your 
garden to grow a_valuable 
crop. Hardy in U. 8. and 

Canada. Send four centsand 
et our booklet D._H., telling all about it. Address, 
cCDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, 








Rice & HuTcHins 
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Tee DOO 
‘BEST + EVERY’ 
RICE & HUTCHINS . 


Bee. ‘Keeping 


Interested persons can secure the most adv; snoed 
ideas on_this im reer theme by addressing T 
A. I. ROOT tom NY, Medina, a atest 
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BOSTON. 








PLEASURE 
PROFIT. 


makers of bee- a ~ hinge in the worl 









top the most vicious 
(or man; without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly oat to carry 
without danger of leakage. 
Fires and rec harges by by palling the trigger. 
Loads from any liquid. No cortridges o> 
quired. Over 10 shots in one loading. 
mail, 50c. Rubber covered holster, “he, extra. 


‘All dealers, or by 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South 8t., New York, U. 8.A. 





7 $5.18 BIG REFRIGERATOR. 


est zinc ary he 
pn. only $5.16. 
$10.00 refrigerators. 
mense line of refrigerators and ice 
chests, the most improved styl 
‘eatest ca ity, greatest ice save 
escription of our perfect d: 





etc. wae ay 
. ROEBUCK CR co., 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS. 





A BACK LICK 
SETTLED THE CASE WITH HER. 


Many great discoveries have been made by 
accident, and things better than gold mines have 
been found in this way, for example, when even 
the accidental discovery that coffee is the real 
cause of one’s sickness proves of most tremendous 
value because it locates the cause, and the person 
has then a chance to get well. 

“For over 25 years,” says a Missouri woman, 
“I suffered untold agonies in my stomach, and 
even the best physicians disagreed as to the 
cause without giving me any permanent help, 
different ones saying it was gastritis, indigestion, 
neuralgia, etc., so I dragged along from year to 
year, always half sick, until finally I gave up all 
hopes of ever being well again. 

‘When taking dinner with a friend one day she 
said she had a new drink, which turned out to be 
Postum, and I liked it so well I told her I thought 
I would stop coffee for a while and use it, which I 


did. 
“So for three months we had Postum in place of 


coffee without ever having one of my old spells, 
but was always healthy and vigorous instead. 

“Husband kept saying he was convinced it was 
coffee that caused those spells, but even then I 
wouldn’t believe it until one day we got out of 
Postum, and as we lived two miles from town I 
thought to use the coffee we had in the house. 

“The result of a week’s use of coffee again was 
that I had another terrible spell of agony and 
distress, proving that it was the coffee and nothing 
else. That settled it, and I said good-by to Coffee 
forever, and since then Postum alone has been 
our hot meal-time drink, 

“My friends all say I am looking worlds better, 
and my complexion is much improved. All the 
other members of our family have been benefited, 
too, by Postum in place of the old drink, coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee or 
tea is the wise thing for every coffee-drinker. 
Such a trial tells the exact truth often where 
coffee is not suspected. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 








Instructive, with all the 
elements ans to make it interesting. It teaches history 
and politics. The object is to elect your * *President,”’ but the 
**Trust’’ may beat you. Can be played by any number, part- 
ners or individually—the more the merrier. Derm aclub and 
have an election of yourown. The game is easily learned, 
and more interesting than whist or Lag At your dealer or 
by mail, 50c¢ per pack; gilt edge, 75 

ELECTION CARD CO., South 


 geeagane and Fairbanks.—The Repub- 
lican National Convention, in session at 
Chicago June 21-23, nominated President 
Roosevelt for President, and Senator Charles 
Warren Fairbanks of Indiana for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Ex-Secretary Root was temporary chair- 
man, and Speaker Cannon permanent chairman. 
The convention was harmonious throughout. 
The nomination of Mr. Roosevelt was made by a 
unanimous vote. Other names which had been 
mentioned having been withdrawn, Mr. Fair- 
banks was nominated for Vice-President by 


acclamation. ® 


abinet Changes.—To fill the vacancy 

occasioned by the resignation of Attorney- 
General Knox, the President appointed Hon. 
William Henry Moody of Massachusetts. To 
take Mr.. Moody’s place at the head of the 
Navy Department, he appointed Mr. Paul Mor- 
ton of Illinois. Mr. Morton is a son of the 
lion. J. Sterling Morton, who was Secretary of 
Agriculture under President Cleveland. He has 
been actively identified with railroad interests, 
and is 47 years old. Secietary Cortelyou of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor resigned 
in order to take charge of the Republican vam- 
paign. The President appointed Representative 
Victor H. Metcalf, of the third California dis- 
trict, to succeed him. ° 


A Great Catastrophe.— June 15th the 
steamer General Slocum, having on board 
a Sunday-school excursion from the St. Mark’s 
German Lutheran Church of New York, caught 
fire, from some trifling accident, in the East 
River, near Hell Gate. Driven bya high wind, 
the flames swept over the steamer with great 
rapidity. There was a frightful panic among 
the 1,500 passengers, most of whom were 
women and children, Many leaped into the 
water and were drowned. The steamer was 
beached, but by that time two-thirds of those 
on board had perished. More than 900 bodies 
have been recovered, and the number of missing 
carries the probable total of the lost up to over 
1,000. The coroner’s jury, June 28th, brought 
in a verdict of manslaughter against the captain 
and mate, the officers of the company which 
owned the vessel, and the inspector who exam- 


ined her. ® 


H@’" Fighting in Manchuria.—The 
most sanguinary battle up to that date in 
the present war was fought June 15th at 
Vafangow or Telissu, about 80 miles north of 
Port Arthur. 
General Stakelberg, despatched south by General 
Kuropatkin to relieve the pressure upon Port 
Arthur, came into collision with the Japanese 
under General Oku. After two days of heavy 
fighting, much of it at close quarters, the 
Russians were routed, and retreated northward. 
They lost many guns, and about 4,000 men in 
killed and wounded. The Japanese loss was 
about 1,200. Afterward, General Oku’s army 
coéperated with that of General Kuroki in a 
movement to force General Kuropatkin back 
from Liaoyang. Meanwhile the southern army 
was attacking the outer defenses of Port Arthur. 


& 


ussian Raids.— The Russian cruiser 

squadron from Vladivostok, June 15th, 
descended upon the Korean coast, and sunk 
three transports which were conveying Japanese 
troops and supplies to Manchuria. June 30th 
it appeared off Gensan, Korea, and shelled the 
settlement and sunk two small vessels. June 
23d the Russian Port Arthur squadron attempted 
a sortie, but was sharply attacked by Japanese 
torpedo-boats, and retired without venturing a 
battle. The attempt proved that the injuries 
to the Russian ships have been largely repaired, 
and that the harbor is open. 


& 


ssassination in Finland.—General Bo- 

brikoff, Governor-General of Finland, was 

shot at Helsingfors, June 16th, by a young Finn 

named Schaumann, and died the next day. The 

crime was the outcome of the discontent long 

prevailing over the severe measures taken by 
Russia for suppressing Finnish institutions. 

& 


rdicaris released.—Ion Perdicaris and 

Cromwell Varley, who had been held for 
a ransom by the Moorish brigand Raisuli, were 
released June 24th, and returned to Tangier. 


& 
i‘ Emigrant Ship lost.—The steamer 
Norge, from Copenhagen for New York, 
with about 700 emigrants, struck a reef 200 miles 
west of the Hebrides, June 28th, and nearly 
all on board were lost. 
& 


| pene: Deaths.—Monsignor Guidi, Apos- 
tolie Delegate to the Philippines, died June 
26th, aged 52. Hon. John L. Mitchell, Demo- 
cratic United States Senator from Wisconsin, 
1893-99, died June 29th, aged 62.—George 
Frederick Watts, one of the most distinguished 
of English painters, died July ist, aged 84. — 
Dr. Theodor Herzl, founder of the Zionist 
movement for the establishment of a Hebrew 











nation in Palestine, died July 3d, aged 44. 


A large Russian force under, 
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Our Latest! 
The Automatic Lift. 


Our recent announcement of the latest 

style New Companion Sewing Machine 

—the Automatic Lift—has attracted 
much attention. 





Its Advantages. 









VERY 

housewife 

and seam- 
stress will appreciate the 
advantage of an Automatic 
Lift Sewing Machine. 
When the table top is 
lifted it raises the head of 
the Machine into position 
ready for work When 
the table top is turned 
back the head drops down 
out of sight into a closed partition beneath the table. 
This movement is absolutely automatic, and may be 
operated by any one. 


THE NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 
is made by the best manufacturers of the best materials. 
It should last you a lifetime and do good work every day 
of your life. What machine can do better? In addition 
we offer it at a price which should save you from $20.00 
to $25.00. We will send you, if desired, a long list of 
testimonials from those who are using the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine. Some of these persons may 
live in your own vicinity. 

Every Sewing Machine is fitted with Ball Bearings, 
Twin Spool Holder, Full Set of Nickel-Plated Attach- 
ments, and is Warranted for Ten Years. The 
Woodwork, Swell Front Design, is handsome Quartered 
Oak throughout, finely finished. The Stand is of the 
graceful Ribbon Pattern, japanned. Other special features 
are as follows: Extra High Arm, Positive Double Feed, 
Double Lift, Double Lock Stitch, Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, Automatic Bobbin Winder, Thread 
Cutter. Needles and other Accessories included with the 
Machine, also a profusely Illustrated Instruction Book. 
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NOTICE.—Your request for a full descriptive 
Booklet will receive immediate attention. 
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Pay the Freight 


And offer four styles. 








STYLE I. 
5 Drawers, . . . $19.00 
STYLE 2. 
Drop Head, 7 Drawers, 21.75 
STYLE 2 1-2. i 
Automatic Lift, . . 24.00 |: 
STYLE 3. 
Parlor Cabinet, . . 24.75 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, 
freight paid, at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of 
these four states, we will deliver either style Machine Free for $3 extra. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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yields a creamy, curative lather. 


Famous for the complexion. 


Its singular medical quality acts as 
a tonic-purifier that thoroughly 
cleanses clogged up pores ; leaves 
the skin as smooth and clear as a 
child’s. Prevent “complexion wor- 
ries” by its regular use. 25¢. a cake. 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
for tan and freckles. 


Write for beauty booklet (FREE) 
or send 10 cents in stamps for 
handsome brochure, 32 pages 
gx12 inches, containing 
large photographic por- 
traits of leading ac- 
tresses and actors. 


THE ANDREW 
JERGENS CO., 
Sole Owners, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


we SHIP on APPROVAL 


sa and allow 10 
DAY FREE TRIAL on every 


bicycle. — wheel not satisfactory 
returned at our expense 


Bighoet Ox Conte © $3-75 to $17 
Coaste 


iter Brakes Hedgethorne puncture 
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new $3 to $8 
Great Factory Clearing Sale at 
pik hn a cost. 

= N A BICYCLE takin 


from sample wheel furnish 
Our agents make large —~ hy 
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¥) at once for catalogues sede our f BER, bem otter. 
OBILES, T wing Ma- 
chines, Sundries, etc., Lend 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept .50 B, cl Chicago. 
3 Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 
j A N oe of pbare Pianos 
returned from renting to 
disposed of atance. They include Steinways and twenty other 
well known makes. Many cannot be distinguished from new 
yet all are offered at & great discount. 
U prights as low as $100. Also beautiful 
New Uprights at S28, $135, $150 and 
$165. A vine a> ment at $2%0, Ee 
equal to many $ pianos. Monthly 
payments ee. Freight rates are low. Write for fet and 
Pianos bear our 


particulars. You make a great saving. 
guarantee, Illustrated Piano Book Free. 


LYON & HEALY 


68 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
_World’s largest music house; sells Everything knewn in Musie. 
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VA RCH FIRE APPLIANCE CO. OF NY. PROPRIETORS, 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


A Product of Modern Science. 
EFFICIENT PROTECTION 





POPE MANUFACTURING. Co. 
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otton in Colombia.—The recent excite- 

ment in the cotton market has served to 
| attract attention to the possibilities of cotton- 
| raising in various places where that industry 
| has not yet been developed. From Bogota, for 
instance, comes the information that in some | 
parts of Colombia cotton can be seen growing | 
| wild on land that has never been tilled, and | 
the newspapers of that country are trying to 
create a sentiment in favor of the cultivation of 


cotton there. e 


TT Science of Smithing.—In Germany, 
the home of technological instruction, there 
are seven special schools devoted to the sole 
purpose of training locksmiths and blacksmiths. 
They are in the cities of Burgstiidt, Grossenhain, 


Frankenberg, Meissen, Glauchau, Rosswein 
and Zittau. Only graduates of public schools | 


are admitted. 


of the others it is shorter. To the school at 
Rosswein are admitted such students only as 
have completed a course in one of the other six 
schools, and the curriculum is highly advanced, 
covering physics, chemistry and electricity, 
with particular reference to practical construc- 
tion of machinery. The schools are supported 
| by the blacksmith and locksmith gilds, aided 
by subventions from the government of Saxony 
and private beneficence. 
& 
ork for the World.—The Cadiz Chamber 
of Commerce reckons the total annual 
production of cork for the entire world at 
$1,287,760 pounds. Of this Portugal produces 


The course of instruction in | 
three of the schools lasts three years; in three | 
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“LAKEWOOD" Pie, 
or Cake Server, 
rice 
“LAKEWOOD” Salad Fork, 
8% in. long, Price $1.25. 
} “PURITAN” Tomato or Cu- 
cumber Server, 7's in. long. 
Price $1.25. 
Elegant Silverware gives 
delight to the served as well 
as the server. 
‘Equal to Sterling in Finish, 
Superior to Sterling in Wear.’ 
This trio of very useful pieces, if not found at 
stores, will be sent on receipt of price, post-paid. 


Our FULL NAME on every Piece. Send for Catalogue No. 4. 


SIMEON L. & GEO. H. ROGERS COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
NOT IN THE TRUST. 


Ice-Cream 
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the largest amount. In 1902, its cork-trees con- 
tributed 32,515,104 pounds. Spain comes next, 
witha contribution in the same year of 28,450,716 
pounds. Algeria and the other minor cork- 
producing countries together contributed 20,321, - 


940 pounds. 
A repares Roads.—Late reports concerning 
the experiment of preventing dust on the 
roads of France by coating the surface with 
tar indicate that the results are satisfactory. 
After 12 months’ trial in the Department of 
Seine-et-Marne, it has been found that the 
dust and mud, formerly troublesome, have 
disappeared, and the cost of maintaining the 
roads has decreased. The mingling of the tar 
with the dirt forms a kind of elastic skin over | 
the roadway, which muffles the sound of foot- 
steps and renders traction easier. An unsuc- 
cessful trial of a mixture of oil and petroleum 
was made before the adoption of tar for the 
purpose. 


& 


& 


fe Agate Bridge.—In the ‘‘Petri- 
fied Forest’’ of Arizona there is a natural 
bridge, across a narrow cafion, consisting of 
the petrified, or agatized, trunk of a tree, 111 
feet in length. The petrified trees in this | 








region are believed to have flourished in the 
| Triassic age. Most of them are allied to the 
Norfolk Island pine (Arucaria) of to-day, but 
some resemble the red cedar. Prof. O. C. 8. 
Carter thinks that the petrifaction was due to 
soluble silicates derived from the decomposition 
of the feldspathic cement found in the sand- 
stone of that locality. 


& 


cience on Monte Rosa.—During the 

present summer the Italian meteorological 
observatory on Monte Rosa, at a height of 
14,960 feet, will be put into practical operation. | 
An observer will live on the summit during 
the summer months. It is hoped that the 
observations made there will prove of special 
value in connection with the international 
balloon ascents, which have now become a 
regular means of exploring the upper air. 
Monkeys and baboons have been carried up 
Monte Rosa for the purpose of observing the 
effects of high altitudes upon them. They 
appear to be more seriously affected than human 


beings are. 
ecemeig Big Farms.—From_ Russian | 
sources it is learned that streams of colo- | 
nists are still pouring into Siberia to develop | 
its agricultural resources, and on the shores | 
of 50 rivers homes are rapidly being made. 
Farms as large as those of Illinois, Iowa, the | 
Dakotas and Minnesota are cultivated either | 
by single families or by combinations of men | 
and women in local communities, the basis of | 
each of which is a mir, or village. But these | 
Siberian farmers are still backward in the use 
of agricultural machinery, although there is 
steady progress in that regard. 


& 

















No other boat so desir- 
able for ladies and children. 


Cannot leak. Require no 
Will seat five persons in comfort. 


W.H. MULLINS, Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. 
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WEST END OF THE COMPANION EXHIBITION 


The Announcement of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Photographic Competition 
for 1904, 


containing full information regarding Awards and Con- 
ditions, is now ready. 


The Competition is open to all Amateur Photographers, 
whether subscribers to The Companion or not. 


This year the ‘‘Classes” for Men, Women and Young 
Peopte will be abolished. All will compete for the 
same set of Awards. 


The Announcement will be sent on receipt of name and 
address by Photographic Department, 


COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


| excavated down almost to the rim of the bell, or 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered | 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
anu all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done, 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE BABY’S FIRST DANGER. 

HEN a child first comes into the 
world its hold upon life is very 
slight, and may be, and often 
is, broken by any one of several 
possible accidents, Fortunately, 
nature tries to take care of and 

strengthen this feeble grasp of existence. 

Life at first depends mainly on the immediate 
establishment of the breathing process. The first 
impulse of some babies, born pessimists, seems to 
be toward a determined attempt at suicide. They 
hold the breath until they are black in the face, 
and have to be quite seriously disciplined to bring 
them to their little senses. Generally, however, 
nature does not require any assistance in these 
matters. She simply impresses upon the little 
citizen a realizing sense of all that is before him 
in this vale of tears, and the foretaste is too much 
for him. He bursts forth in a lusty yell, and then 
he cannot help taking deep breaths, even if he 
would. The same thing is accomplished by a 
little slap in the case of the breath-holding would-be 
suicide just referred to. The thought of the 
indignity of such treatment from a nurse makes 
him gasp, and then the spell is broken, and he, 
too, sets up a shout that leads, willy-nilly, to 
normal breathing. 

Certain accidents may interfere with this natural 





process. The air tubes, for instance, may be 
choked with mucus which ‘the child cannot 
expel. Or it may be such a weak baby that it 


cannot make the muscular effort necessary to 
inflate its lungs. This is why that first feeble 
squalling is so welcome a sound, for it means that 
baby is fully alive and asserting itself. If this 
erying is not promptly heard, it is safe to assume 
that something is wrong, and the baby must be 
looked to. If it is lying motionless, and evidently 
too feeble to bear a gentle shake or a spat, the 
best thing to dois to take a hint from nature and 
stimulate the nerves of the skin. This can be 
done in several ways. One good plan is to rub 
the surface of the body with a little brandy 
poured into the palms of the hands. If this fails, 
alternate applications of heat and cold to the 
skin will sometimes excite the needed gasping. 
This is done by having one basin full of warm 
(of course not too hot) and another of cold water, 
and plunging the baby first into the warm water 
for a moment, and then into the cold. This may 
be repeated if necessary. Happily, the doctor is 
generally at hand to start the new baby on its 
road, and determine on the best method if it 
shows signs of “balking.”’ 


& 
DIAMOND SHOALS LIGHT. 


hew attempt is to be made to mark with 


& 
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Shoals, off Cape Hatteras. 
of Boston has evolved a plan by which he believes 
a tower can be made to stand against the heaviest 
seas and in spite of shifting sands. Congress, just 
before adjournment, authorized him to make the 
attempt. If he succeeds he will be paid about 
half a million dollars for his work. 

There is no more dangerous point on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard than Cape Hatteras. The Diamond 
Shoals, which are directly out to sea from the 
tip of the cape, have been the scene of innumerable 
wrecks and of enormous loss of life and property. 
Although the water over them is very shallow, the 
bottom is of sand and very treacherous. Every 
attempt which has been made to build a tower 
upon it has failed, because the sands did not 
offer a firm foundation, The sea over the shoals 
at times becomes enormously high and the hurri- 
canes attain great velocity. For many years a 
light-ship has been maintained there, but in the 
severest weather this is sometimes torn away 
from its anchorage and drifted far from its charted 
location, so that not only is there danger to the 
men on board, but the light must be extinguished 
when most needed, lest in its new location it lead 
sailors astray. 

Captain Eells’s plan is to build a huge bell, 
shaped like a decanter, having an inner hull or 
lining joined to the outer at the bottom, but else- 
where separated from it, giving the effect of a 
sharp-flanged bell with very thick sides. 
bell, one hundred and twenty feet across at the 
bottom and forty-five at the top, will be floated 
out to the location on which the light is to stand. 
There it will be anchored, with the broad end 
down. 

Concrete will be poured into the space between 
the hulls from an opening at the top, and the 
additional weight will settle the bell firmly upon 
the sand. The sharp edge will penetrate the 
shifting bottom farther and farther as the weight 


| conerete till the bell is a solid mass, weighing 


a@ permanent light the dangerous Diamond | 
Capt. Albert F. Eells | 


This | 


| sew on missing buttons and make other repairs, 
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increases, till, it is believed, it will settle far 
enough to give a stable foundation. When this 
has been accomplished the top will be made air- 
tight and air will be driven in under pressure, 
forcing out and holding out the water. 

In the caisson thus formed the sand will be 


as far as it appears safe to work, and upon the 
bottom several courses of massive stone blocks 
will be laid. Over these will be poured a filling of 


many thousands of tons, and resting heavily on 
sand too deep down to be disturbed by storms. 
There will be steel frames running through this 
artificial rock, holding the sides of the bell tightly 
to it, and others running upward to secure the 
tower. 

Above the top of the bell will be the keeper’s 
house, where some lieroic light-tender and his 
family and assistants will reside. Their front 
porch will be eighty feet above the water. And 
far over them, two hundred feet from the ocean- 
level, will be the light. 

Captain Eells must not only construct this tower, 
but he must maintain it safely through five years 
of storms and sunny weather before Congress will 
consent to pay him for his work. If he succeeds 
his achievement will rank with the wonderful 
towers of Minot’s Ledge and Eddystone. 


* 
SHE TOOK THE HINT. 


t the “home stations” of the British army the 
private soldiers’ washing is usually done by 
the married soldiers’ wives, who are expected to 


for which, says 7it-Bits, a small sum is deducted 
from the privates’ pay. 


Pat McGinnis had had a good deal of trouble 
with his laundress. Sunday after Sunday had his 
shirt come back with the neck button lacking or 
only hanging by a thread. He had spoken about 
the matter and the woman had promised to see to 
it, but still the button was not properly fixed. 

He got out of patience one day when the missing 
button had made him late for parade. “Bother 
the woman!” he said. “I'll seeif I can’t give hera 
hint this time, anyhow.” 

Taking the lid of a tin blackin 
inches in diameter, he punched t 
sewed it on to the neck of the shirt that was next 
to be washed. When his washing came back he 
found that she had taken the hint—or part of it. 
She had made a buttonhole to fit the lid. 


g-box, about three 
wo holes in it and 
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* po’ LI'L’ RAM!”’ 


ram, famous in a West Virginia village for 

its propensity to butt, was enraged one 
morning, says the Philadelphia Press, to dis- 
cover Uncle Billy, an aged darky, asleep in the 
pasture. Uncle Billy sat with his head bowed 
low and his bald spot shining in the sun. The 
ram eyed it from a distance. Uncle Billy nodded, 
and the bald top of his head bade defiance. 


The ram stood up and waved a challenge with 
its horns. Uncle Billy nodded in acceptance. 
With a sharp “Ba-a-a-a-a!” the ram charged and 
launched itself like a catapult at the offending 


pate. 

A little later it picked itself up from the ground 
and wandered away to the farthest side of the 
asture to ruminate over the collision. Uncle 

illy looked up drowsily. 

“Po’ li'l’ ram!” he murmured. ‘He done wan- 
—_— f’om de fold and foun’ sorrow and tribula- 
ion!” 

* © 


THE PRINT OF THE SPRINGS. 


politician, upon his arrival at one of the small 

towns in North Dakota, where he was to 
make a speech the following day, found that the 
two so-called hotels were crowded to the doors. 


Not having telegraphed for accommodations, 
the politician discovered that he would have to 
make shift as best he could. 

He was compelled for that night to sleep ona 
wire cot which had only some blankets and a 
sheet on it. As the statesman is a fat man, he 
found his improvised bed anything but com- | 
fortable. 

“Well,” asked a friend, when the politician 
appeared in the dining-room in the morning, “how 
dic zea sleep?” 

“Oh, fairly well,” replied the statesman, non- 
chalantly, “but I looked like a waffle when I got 
up. 


& 
PLENTY OF EXCITEMENT. 


he man from New England allowed his glance 

to wander over the native of Dakota as they 
both stood on the narrow platform of the Gritty 
Plains station. 


“See a good men queer-looking folks round 
here, don’ ae the man from New England 
inquired jerking his thumb toward the landscape 
behind the station. 

The native of Dakota had presumably not seen 
the jerk, as his eyes were bent on the ground. 

“T reckon we do,” he said, with great delibera- 
tion. ‘You take a place like this, where there’s 
two trains a day from the East, and we can get 
our money’s worth o’ fun whenever we’ve got 
time to stand gaping round.” 


& 
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TROUBLES OF THE RICH. 


he “automobilist’” who had been “scorching” 

on a country road was brought, says the Chi- 
cago News, before a justice of the peace who had 
fined him before. 


“You have been out with that machine again, 
have you?’”’ demanded the justice. “Frightening 
horses some more, eh? Why don’t you get a 
flying-machine if you want to beat time and be 
eccentric ?”’ 

“It would do no good,” wearily replied the 
prisoner. ‘You would arrest me for frightening 
the birds.” 

* © 


HE KNEW THE INSTRUMENT. 


M.: Claney, the blacksmith, had sprained his 
wrist and went to the doctor. The doctor 
started to take down a bottle of fluid from his | 
cabinet, but found the bottle empty. | 
After a moment’s search he called for his assist- | 
ant, and said, “Will you get me a couple of those | 
phials from the closet up-stairs ?” 
“Files!” cried Mr. Claney, in alarm. “Sure, if 
ye’re goin’ to work at it wid tools can't ye take a 








’ HARD KNOCKS SHOES 


$150 For Boys *]30 
LOOK WELL-WEAR BETTER. 


if your dealer cannot supply you. send price 
with size to us. and receive jjhoes by 
return mail prepaid 
\ Send for Catalog. RICE & HUTCHINS, Boston. } 


Suits ana SKirts 


MADE TO ORDER (NOTHING READY-MADE) 
At One-Fourth Reduction 
From Our Former Prices. 

For a few weeks only we will make to order any 


suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat in our catalogue at 
one-fourth less than our former prices. 

















Mies $10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 
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We Prepay Express Charges to 
Any Part of the United States. 
We are offering a choice 
line of Zibilines, Cheviots 
Mixtures, Broadcloths an 
other materials, suitable for 
travelling costumes, walk- 
ing suits and early Fall wear. 
Most of the materials which 
we are now offering are suit- 
able for early Fall wear. 


120 Styles_and 250 
Guaranteed Materials 
from which to select. 

Choose your material and 
style from our samples and 
catalogue, take your meas- 
urements in accordance 
with our explicit directions, 
and send them to us and we 
will do the rest. 


We Guarantee to Fit You. You Take No Risk. 


If anything we send you is not satisfactory, return it 
promptly andwe will refund your money. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK. 


Be sure to mention that you wish Summer Catalogue 
No. 48-S and reduced Pace samples. They will be 
sent FREE to any part of the United States. 


New Fall Catalogue Ready August 22d. 


We are now receiving from abroad the very latest 
styles and fabrics for Falland Winter, Our new cata- 
logue isin preparation, and will be ready about August 
22d. It will contain illustrations and descriptions of 
100 styles of ladies’ tailored suits from #10 to $35, 
skirts %4 to #18, and jackets #10 to &25, which we 
will make to order only. 

Positively no reductions allowed from the 
prices in our Fall and Winter Catalogue. 

If you are contemplating the purchase of a Fall or 
Winter garment, write to-day for a selected line of 
Samples and New Fall Catalogue No. 48-F 
sent FREE as soon as ready to any part of the United 
States. Kindly specify whether you wish samples for 
a suit, skirt or jacket, and about the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branch Stores. 
Established 15 years. 
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Back of the label 
on every bottle. of 
delicious, fragrant 













lies the secret of beautiful 
teeth and attractive, whole- 
some mouths. The use of 
this wonderful liquid dentifrice 
brings to the mouth a charm 
and refinement quickly appre- 
ciated among the well-bred. It is ¢ 
because there is peculiar worth 
back of the label that Rubifoam 
has become the popular Ameri- 
can dentifrice. 

Look out for the imitations which are content 

2 ce Jabel, the bottle or the color of 


foam, but fail in the scrupulous pains and 
care ingredients which really make Rubifoam. 


Sold everywhere at 25 cents. 
SAMPLE FREE. 
&. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 
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Sold for 25c. everywhere. 





It’s so 
Delicate 
and Gratifying. 


A touch of Mennen’s is a luxury that 
is more than ‘‘skin deep.” Babies know 
its soothing touch, ladies find it indis- 
pensable, and gentlemen call for it after 
shaving. The remarkable demand for 


Mennen’s 


Borated Talcum 


ff Toilet Powder 


proves that it satisfies as no other toilet 
powder does. After the sports of the 
field, the delights of driving or boating, 
comes the charming action of Mennen’s, 
healing the burning, chafing and irrita- 
tion and leaving only comfort. 

But be sure you get MENNEN’S. 
Face on cover of every box. 


Sample free. 


Women partial to a Violet scented 
powder will find Mennen’s Violet 
Talcum Powder exquisite. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
20 Orange Street, 











